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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


“The Invisible Guest.” Just before he left to survey 
famine conditions in Europe, Herbert Hoover, chairman of 
the Famine Emergency Committee, issued a moving radio 
appeal to the people of America to imagine, as they sit down 
to their family meals, that they are entertaining “an in- 
visible guest,” one of Europe’s and the world’s starving. 
What they will put aside in minor sacrifices will then, in- 
deed, swell the tide that must reach the needy countries 
during this immediate crisis, which will run about four 
months—until harvests begin. Happily, government action 
to increase our surpluses in wheats and fats is beginning 
tardily to move. It is reported that box-car bottlenecks have 
been broken; the Interstate Commerce Commission has given 
an overall priority to wheat shipments; the set-aside of meats 
for foreign shipments has been raised; international shipping 
controls will be continued for sending UNRRA relief to 
Europe and Asia; an order limiting the shipping of U. S. 
set-aside supplies to American vessels has been lifted—vessels 
of six nations may now be employed. Much, however, re- 
mains to be done officially. Effective measures must be in- 
augurated to curtail the amount of grain being fed to cattle 
and poultry; this will entail price readjustments and will be 
dependent on the extension of the OPA; it will also cali for 
price ceilings to be set for the period of the emergency. All 
this will provoke debate and contention; it is hoped that the 
Government, having moved too quickly in the lifting of 
rationing, will establish these necessary controls with com- 
mendable speed. There is no question that the people of the 
country are deeply moved by the plight of the famine- 
threatened. The individual will gladly make the sacrifices for 
“the invisible guest”; for him, likewise, the Government will 
have to make what may be unpleasant decisions. 


What Have Sacrifices Cost? Actually, the rather selfish 
fear that prompted some to say at the inauguration of 
UNRRA that this country ought not be the “sucker” and 
starve itself to feed the world, has proved groundless. What 
have you actually given up? State Department releases show 
that, for the year ending August, 1945, the average Ameri- 
can family sacrificed for shipment abroad: one-half ounce 
of meat; one quart of milk; three and one-half pounds of 
beans and peas; ten ounces of fish; one and one-third pounds 
of lard; one and one-fifth pounds of sugar; two pounds of 
flour; one and one-half cakes of toilet soap; one-third cake 
of laundry soap. This was a tiny price to pay for the im- 
mense good that resulted; greater good could have been done, 
to be sure, but the testimony is overwhelming that, without 
UNRRA, millions would have perished and the outlook for 
the rising generation, miserable as it is, would have been one 
of blank, numb despair. Further personal, and official, sacri- 
fices will be a small price to pay to prevent famine—as Anne 
O’Hare McCormick remarks in a splendid column in the 
New York Times for March 18—from becoming the in- 
visible guest at every table where statesmen sit today. “If 
they wait long enough,” she says, “famine may preside at 
the peace table.” 


Call to Catholics. Very opportune at this moment is the 
appeal of the Bishops of the United States for support of 
their War Emergency and Relief Committee. In most of 
the churches of the nation, on Laetare Sunday, March 31, 
the appeal will be read. We American Catholics, of all 
people in the world, should be most generous towards the 


starving, suffering millions who have borne the full fury 
of war’s destruction. The Bishops’ Committee helps not only 
these, but refugees in the United States as well. Moreover, 
it supports the seminary in New Mexico where priests, for- 
bidden by the laws of their own land to be educated, are 
trained for Old Mexico. To give to the Bishops’ Committee 
is to aid the material and spiritual rehabilitation of the world. 


CIO Report on Russia. The CIO delegation which visited 
the Soviet Union for a week last October was an interesting 
collection of trade unionists and followers of the Com- 
munist Party “line.” It was a foregone conclusion, then, 
that the report of their junket to President Philip Murray 
and the rest of the CIO executive board would be a con- 
sciously colorless affair, a document designed to give of- 
fense to as few as possible and to perpetuate the fiction of 
unity in the CIO. That this objective was fairly well accom- 
plished will be clear to anyone who takes the trouble to 
read the report. For the most part it is simple narrative, a 
story of visits to several plants in Moscow and Leningrad 
and of interviews with various officials. There is a good deal 
of information on wages and hours, social security, the 
function of Soviet trade unions; but whoever wrote the 
report was careful to disclaim responsibility for most of the 
data. There regularly occur in the text phrases like the fol- 
lowing: “Mr. Taranichev informed us,” “Mr. Burbonov 
said,” “according to Mr. Stepanov.” This was obviously a 
prudent procedure, since the Soviet informants seem to have 
put some “big ones” over on them, such as the story that 
the Kirov (formerly the Putilov) plant “produced little 
over a century except cannon balls and handcuffs.” The pro- 
Soviet bloc in the CIO was propitiated with a disarming 
statement about Soviet trade unions: “We found parallels in 
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the functioning of labor unions in both countries.” Not a 
word about the official character of the Soviet unions, their 
inability to strike, the impossibility of any criticism of Stalin 
and the gang at the top. On the other hand, the pro-Ameri- 
cans in the CIO were placated with the admission that Soviet 
production is inefficient, and by the whopping confession 
“that it is absolutely necessary to raise a standard of living 
that is low compared with American standards.” Reading the 
staid report, one can only regret that some of the “unofficial” 
reports cannot be made public, but must be passed along 
by word of mouth. They are much more exciting. 


Behind the Iron Curtain. As if to disarm criticism, the 
CIO report on the Soviet “paradise” concludes with this 
paragraph: 
The peace and prosperity of our countries and of the 
world depend not only upon the cooperation of gov- 
ernments but even more upon the understanding and 
friendship which may be fostered between the working 
and common people of all countries. The CIO sent our 
delegation to the USSR to promote this purpose, and 
our visit has added to our determination to continue 
its promotion in the future in every way we can. 
This purpose is laudable, as is the CIO suggestion for inter- 
changing students and workers. Until the iron curtain which 
the Soviet dictatorship has drawn tightly around Russia and 
her unwilling satellites can be lifted, there is little chance of 
fostering friendship and understanding between the Ameri- 
can and Russian peoples. But the CIO’s determination to 
pursue a policy of cooperation supposes, very naively, it 
seems to us, that Stalin is interested in lifting the iron cur- 
tain, or in friendship with the democracies of the West. If 
the world outside the Soviet sphere of influence is necessarily 
hostile because it is capitalistic, as Stalin himself said only a 
few weeks ago, then is there not a possibility that “vodka 
visitors” may be used by Moscow for purposes which they 
would angrily condemn? The CIO delegates were not “vodka 
visitors,” at least in the ordinary sense, but their visit to 
Russia, like all similar junkets, was strictly chaperoned. Sup- 
pose it is true, as several first-rate authorities say, that some- 
where between ten and forty million Russians are today 
performing forced labor in concentration camps, would the 
honest and sincere people in the CIO want to contribute in 
any way to the perpetuation of such a tyranny? Obviously 
they would not. Before pursuing, then, their present policy 
toward Russia, CIO leaders must make sure that they are 
not being used by the Soviet dictatorship. 


Truth About Czech Catholics. Communist devices in 
the field of religious news from Prague are vigorously shown 
up in a letter sent to the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference by V. M. Myslivec, well known N.C.W.C. corre- 
spondent. Protesting against a picture drawn recently of 
Czech Catholicism by Maurice Hindus, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, Mr. Myslivec points out: 1) It is a mistake 
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to speak of the Czech Popular Party as a thoroughly Cath. 
olic party, and its publications, such as People’s Democracy, 
Obzory (“Horizons”) as Catholic papers. Before the war 
this may have been true, but today it operates, like many 
other Christian democratic parties in Europe, on a wide 
platform. It is friendly to Catholics, not anti-Catholic, byt 
not “Catholic.” 2) It is entirely false to say: “Czech Cath. 
olics are the most radical Catholics in the world.” It may 
be said that the Popular Party is moderately radical, but 
Czech Catholics as a whole are anxiously concerned about 
the further existence of private schools, conducted by the 
religious Orders. These have already been nationalized ip 
Slovakia, whose Catholics have protested strongly against 
such a practical persecution. The actual Catholic papers of 
the Czechs—entirely non-political—warn against precipitate 
nationalization, official propaganda for Sunday work, press 
invectives against the Holy Father, exclusion of religious 
programs from the Prague Radio Station. 3) Mr. Myslivec 
also warns against the false impression as to the opinion of 
the Czecho-Slovak clergy that has been created by the say- 
ings and doings of certain individual priests—in Bohemia 
and Slovakia—who are notorious for their Communist lean- 
ings. Since similar propaganda tactics were resorted to by 
the Nazis, it is time the American public should be alive 
to them. 


Attack on Price Controls. If some shrewd conspirator 
were plotting at the present moment to torpedo the Ameri- 
can capitalistic system, he would concentrate on promoting 
a runaway price inflation. This would have the immediate 
effect of working severe hardship on the vast majority of 
American people and tend to turn them against a system 
which so brutally subordinates public welfare to private 
greed. In the long run, when the inevitable reaction would 
occur and prices would hit the toboggan, millions of workers 
would be unemployed and hundreds of thousands of farmers 
and small businessmen would be bankrupt. Thus would the 
stage be set for revolutionary changes that would go much 
farther than the mild reforms of the so-called New Deal. 
Our hypothetical conspirator would not, of course, openly 
advocate inflation. Quite the contrary. He would attack the 
OPA on the grounds that it is promoting inflation. He would 
say that price controls, by endangering profits and thereby 
destroying incentive, are impeding production, which alone 
can save the nation from inflation. He would make his appeal 
in the name of the capitalistic system itself, with a lot of 
oratorical flag-waving thrown in for good measure. He 
would call for a “free market” and for “price control by 
the American housewife.” Presented in this way, the attack 
on price controls would have a good chance to succeed, since 
it would commend itself to many businessmen and to the 
inflation-minded farm bloc in Congress. Now the dismal 
fact happens to be that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is actually acting today as our imagined conspira- 
tor would act. Were it not for the continued support of 
price controls by other business groups, notably by the rela- 
tively enlightened Committee for Economic Development, 
the situation would be almost hopeless. Throughout the short 
history of liberal capitalism, it is, indeed, true that some of 
the worst enemies of the system have been capitalists them- 
selves. 


Aid to Collective Bargaining. If a small minority of 
reactionary diehards and our noisy domestic Communists 
are excepted, it will be generally admitted that free collective 
bargaining is one of the cornerstones of our democratic 
way of life. It is no exaggeration to say that a breakdown 
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in collective bargaining would have the most serious con- 
sequences imaginable not only to our economic system but 
to our political institutions as well. For this reason we 
heartily welcome, especially in these days of industrial un- 
rest, a project recently undertaken bythe industrial rela- 
tions division of the Institute of Social Order at Rockhurst 
College in Kansas City, Missouri. With a view to removing 
some of the unnecessary obstacles to successful collective 
bargaining, the Institute has begun to compile a dictionary 
of useful terms and phrases. This laborious job has been 
divided among eight committees, each one of which will 
be concerned with the terms most essential to the various 
standard clauses in bargaining agreements. The committees 
will be tripartite in nature, with labor, management and 





the public represented. Accepting an invitation to collab- 
orate in the project, Webster W. Townley, President of 
the Industrial Council of Kansas City, said: 
In the work of the industrial council in advising some 
400 employers here with regard to contracts with 
unions, we have had no such source of information 
as this handbook will be. We are anxious to have such 
a source so when we sit down and write a contract, 
both labor and management will be agreed as to the 
meaning of the terms used. 
Since the Rockhurst Institute welcomes corresponding mem- 
bers, students of industrial relations everywhere can have 
a hand in writing what may well become a standard hand- 
book for collective bargaining. 





WASHINGTON FRONT 


IN THE MIDST of alarms about Russian expansionism, of 
deep anxiety over the certainty of famine in Southern and 
Eastern Europe, the Near East and India, of confusion over 
such things as atomic-energy control and wage-price poli- 
cies, another item went almost unnoticed. Yet it may well 
have a fateful influence on the future of politics in this 
country. 

I mean the decision announced by the CIO at its recent 
executive-board meeting in Washington to take immediate 
steps to organize the South. 

Some months ago, commenting on a speech by Mr. James 
A. Farley in Alabama, in which that gentleman proposed a 
new industrial-agricultural set-up for the South, this ob- 
server remarked that an industrialized South means a labor- 
organized South, that that in turn means labor political 
action and, finally, that that would mean a whole new repre- 
sentation in Congress from several Southern States. That 
may now come true. 

The CIO drive will concentrate on the textile, rubber, 
furniture, clothing and chemical industries, in large areas 
of which there is no labor organization and no collective 
bargaining. Unionism will also be spread to certain oil, steel 
and packing plants which do not have unions now. It is esti- 
mated that within a year 1,500,000 new workers will be 
organized. 

It is inevitable that along with this unionizing drive will 
go political action. And in this connection it is well to re- 
member that the effects of CIO political action are not 
confined by any means to the actual members of its unions. 
For every one CIO worker probably a dozen more are in- 
fluenced in their votes. 

The first political target, of course, will be the poll tax— 
first to urge every worker to pay his poll tax now, later to 
have it abolished as a qualification for voting. Then, per- 
haps not in November of this year, but certainly in 1948, 
will come a desperate attempt to clean out the Senators and 
Representatives who have a long record of voting in Con- 
gress with the Republicans against social-welfare measures 
and in favor of labor-baiting proposals. The State legislatures 
will also come in for scrutiny and some adverse political 
action. 

If this comes about—and I do not see how it can fail to— 
the whole political complexion, not only of the South, but 
of the Democratic party will be changed. The present 
Southern Democratic-Republican coalition is not something 
that exists in the minds of reporters. It is now organized, 
has a chairman and a steering committee. But it may well 
have only a year or two to live. Witrrm Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


A MEMORIAL MASS honoring the war dead of forty-two 
Catholic colleges and universities was celebrated on March 
15 at Georgetown University. On the night of April 29, 
Notre Dame will pay special tribute to its 301 former stu- 
dents who died in the war, and to its 9,900 alumni who 
served in the armed forces. It would be a worthy under- 
taking to compile the record of Gold Stars and service alumni 
of all Catholic colleges and universities in the United States. 
Figures which are up to date, though incomplete, have been 
reported for some of the Eastern Catholic schools: Fordham, 
with 7,006 service alumni and 212 Gold Stars; Georgetown 
with 6,085 and 159; St. John’s, Brooklyn, with 5,165 and 
110; Boston College with 5,006 and 136; Manhattan Col- 
lege with 3,500 and 120; Loyola College, Baltimore, with 
1,115 and 28. 

P Speaking at a regional conference of the United Jewish 
Appeal in St. Louis on March 17, William Rosenwald, Na- 
tional Chairman of the Appeal, praised Pope Pius XII for 
his assistance to Jews in Europe throughout the war: “He 
provided aid for the Jews in Italy and intervened in behalf 
of refugees to lighten their burden. His sense of compassion 
and sympathy toward oppressed peoples constitute the finest 
expression of humanitarianism.” 

> Cardinal Spellman accepted his first honorary degree as a 
Cardinal from Georgetown University on March 17. The 
occasion, on which the Cardinal delivered the main address, 
was the ninety-sixth Commencement of the Georgetown 
School of Medicine. 

P Publication of Holy See and the Missions, by Edward 
Goulet, S.J., the March Missionary Academia study of the 
National Society for the Propagation of the Faith, is par- 
ticularly timely in view of the necessity for rebuilding so 
much of the Church’s missionary work, notably in China, 
Japan, the Philippines and the whole Pacific area. The Aca- 
demia studies are published for the National Office of the 
Propagation of the Faith by America Press. 

P Note three new diocesan weeklies: The Steubenville Regis- 
ter for the Diocese of Steubenville, Ohio; Northern Michigan 
Catholic for the Diocese of Marquette, Michigan; North 
Country Catholic for the Diocese of Ogdensburg, New 
York. 

> The Catholic Association for International Peace will con- 
vene in Hartford, Conn., on April 22 and 23 for its first 
postwar national meeting. The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association meets in St. Louis, April 23-25; the Cath- 
olic Press Association in Boston, May 23-25; the National 
Council of Catholic Nurses in Toledo, May 24-26. National 
Family Week is May 5-12. A. P. F. 
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TUMULT IN THE ANTILLES: JAMAICA 


RICHARD PATTEE 


CAIRO, BOMBAY, KINGSTON—three widely separated 
spots in the British imperial scheme have popped into the 
headlines of late in terms of strikes, riots and unrest. Asia, 
Africa and America are all represented in the panorama of 
events that have raised serious questions regarding the post- 
war adjustment of Great Britain to her far-flung empire. 
It would be too much to say, certainly, that the Empire is 
threatened. We must have learned by this time that dire 
predictions regarding the early liquidation of the British 
world organization are likely to prove premature. But the 
significance of the latest events should not be lost, and it 
may not be amiss to trace the salient features in that heavily 
populated, all-black outpost of the United Kingdom in the 
Caribbean—Jamaica. 


THe LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Jamaica presents a picture not unlike our own dubiously 
ruled colony of Puerto Rico. The British island has a thou- 
sand more square miles of land and 700,000 less people 
than Puerto Rico. Much of this margin of advantage is 
offset by the fact that an excessively large part of Jamaica 
is set on end as scarcely tillable mountain sides—magnificent 
for the tourist and the seeker after romance in the tropics 
but extremely hard on the Jamaican who has to make a 
living through farming. The population of well over a mil- 
lion is almost uniformly black, thus making it in a certain 
sense an English-speaking Haiti. 

For many years before the war the island came to depend 
more and more on its banana export. Meritorious as this 
crop may be, and welcome in the world market as it un- 
questionably is, she banana is one of the least attractive 
guarantees against periodic depression. Aside from various 
varieties of worms and insects that destroy it, wartime lim- 
itations on shipping ended the banana trade. As a basic crop 
in the economy of a country it is infinitely worse than sugar. 
Jamaica is picturesque; it is verdant and balmy in its land- 
scape and its climate; but the little island is beset by chronic 
depression, alarming unemployment and under-employment, 
disease on a large scale that saps the productive power of 
its people, and a way of life within the British Empire that 
leaves it slight chance to seek a readjustment elsewhere. 
The famous Benham Report of 1943 on the state of affairs 
in Jamaica paints a tragic picture in cold statistics of the 
struggle for existence of the mass of small farmers and 
laborers on the island. It is by far the most important British 
colony in the Western Hemisphere—in size, in general im- 
portance and in significance as a laboratory of colonial rule 
in the region. Jamaica is, in a very real sense, the hub of 
the British colonial system in this part of the world. If 
West Indian confederation or any other scheme finally 
works, Jamaica will probably be the axis on which the 
enterprise turns. 

For years Jamaica occupied the status of Crown Colony— 
a euphemism for rule from London. It resembled in this 
respect the rest of the British possessions in the Caribbean 
waters. There was agitation for a change. The events of 
1938, which rocked the colony to its foundations, accen- 
tuated the need for modification. Even though those events 
were largely social and economic in nature, they brought 
home to Jamaicans and to those interested in colonial ques- 
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tions the necessity for revamping the political set-up. The 
new constitution of 1944 provided for a very considerable 
degree of self-government. It is by no means dominion status 
or full autonomy, but it goes a long way in the direction 
of allowing the local inhabitants to have a voice in their 
affairs and even to run them within limitations. I am told 
in Jamaica that beyond self-government there is no real 
demand. Independence is not conceived of as possible, and 
the attachment to England constitutes not only a tradition 
but a guarantee. 

This is not the place to describe the complicated structure 
of the Jamaica government. Suffice to say that it is some. 
what cumbersome and awkward and, for a foreign observer, 
one of the most curious arrangements to be conceived. A 
House of Representatives, elected; a Legislative Council, 
appointed; and an Executive Council drawn from the first 
two, with the Governor holding the decisive eleventh vote, 
is the way the thing has been set up. During the debates 
over the form of self-government, when communications, 
suggestions and proposals went back and forth between 
London and Kingston, the British government gave in on 
the matter of universal adult suffrage but refused to budge 
an inch on the vital matter of the Governor’s veto. Since 
the Executive Council initiates most important bills and 
policies, the deciding vote of the Governor is in effect a 
complete check. 


PoLtTICAL PERSONS AND PARTIES 


Jamaicans reveal, no less than their West Indian breth- 
ren elsewhere, 2 marked propensity for political organiza- 
tion. As things stand now, two parties function in reality 
and a third exists, though unrepresented. The first is the 
Jamaica Labor Party, majority group under the leadership 
of the colorful and very vocal Alexander Bustamante. The 
world at large ought to know something of this combined 
labor-political leader who has risen up in Jamaica. What- 
ever may be said about his personality, his background or 
his ideas, no one can gainsay that here is a man who deserves 
to be known for sheer picturesqueness. He lived for some 
years in Spain, was interned in 1939, by the then Governor, 
and emerged as one of the most skilful and able organizers 
of the mass of Jamaicans that have appeared on the scene. 
Were he to have a larger stage or belong to one of the 
Spanish-speaking republics, there is no doubt that he would 
make an extremely effective mark on the trends of the times. 
Aside from his Jamaica Labor Party, he organized the Busta- 
mante Industrial Trade Union organization. This labor or- 
ganization represents primarily dockworkers, small industrial 
workers and farmers. As trade unionism goes, it falls far 
short of representing the mass of Jamaicans. With 24,000 
dues-paying members, it barely scratches the surface. But 
in a community where trade unionism is new and relatively 
unknown, its minority organization is a force to be dealt 
with. 

Ideologically, the Jamaica Labor Party and the trade- 
union movement that is joined to it represent the petty 
bourgeoisie, the rural proletariat and the men who load and 
unload ships. It is far from Marxist in character and portrays 
itself as devoted to the Empire idea. One indication of 
moderation is the fact that during a recent controversy 
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over nationalization of the schools, which would have done 
great injury to Catholic institutions, Mr. Bustamente de- 
clared openly, in contradiction to the Minister of Education, 
that his party would in no way diminish the allotments 
made available to religious schools. 

There is no evidence of a party line in this organization. 
Against it stands the People’s National Party, a minority 
of four in the House of Representatives. It is headed by 
N. W. Manley, a former Rhodes scholar and a highly culti- 
vated and successful barrister. Into the ranks of the People’s 
National Party the bulk of the Left-Wingers, pinks, fellow 
travelers and out-and-out Marxist-Leninists have found 
their way. It has more ideology than the majority party 
and has managed to bring into Jamaica the usual externals 
of Leftism the world over, including the clenched fist. 
Closely affiliated with this party is the Trade Union Council, 
made up of primary-school teachers, lower civil employes 
and clerks. Its membership runs perhaps to 10,000. Oddly 
enough, although its membership is more bourgeois than 
the first trade-union organization, it is much more afflicted 
with radicalism. Although more given to a doctrinaire posi- 
tion, Manley himself is involved in a whole series of im- 
portant Jamaica enterprises, including the Jamaica Co- 
operative Development Council and the Jamaica Welfare 
Bureau, which receives important grants from the Imperial 
Government. 


Po.iTicaAL UNIONISM 


The recent events of the month of February, which 
rocked Jamaica and splashed its affairs over newspapers 
everywhere, rose out of strictly local conditions. There was 
no issue at stake that could be said to affect the Empire 
or to reveal anything more than internal feuding between 
the organizations just mentioned. What is extremely im- 
portant, however, and what perhaps reflects the trend of 
the times everywhere, is the high degree to which trade 
unionism and politics have been wedded in Jamaica. Al- 
though, in the case of the People’s National Party, the 
connection is not quite so evident, it is perfectly clear that 
in both cases a political party is bound up intimately with 
a union movement and that the conflicts and clashes that 
occur in the chambers are instantly reflected in the rivalry 
of the unions themselves. 

No idea exists in Jamaica at all of trade unionism as a 
purely economic force, without political axes to grind. It 
may be the ultimate and most perfect expression of the 
tendency in other countries toward political action on the 
part of trade unionism. The study of Jamaica might show, 
however, the degree to which this confusion can actually go. 

Mid-February witnessed a tragic few days for Jamaica. 
The lid blew off in connection with a problem that appears 
to have no political implications at all—the retention or 
dismissal of the director of an insane asylum. The fireworks 
that were set off produced a roster of eighteen dead, hys- 
terical outbursts, violent demands from both political parties 
and a tension that lasted for several weeks and which at the 
time of writing has not yet disappeared. 

The Trade Union Council, affiliated with the minority 
party, insisted that the colonial government had failed to 
take adequate steps to remedy the situation of the staff of 
the mental hospital in Kingston. On February 15, 1946, 
280 nurses and helpers walked out. Thus, without warning, 
the inmates were left to their own devices. The Kingston 
Daily Gleaner of that date heralded the events with the 
headline: “Madmen Roam Eastern Kingston this Morning.” 
Since the situation was inspired by the minority, Mr. Busta- 
mante immediately jumped into the breach. This was par- 


ticularly significant, since other strikes threatened and one 
involving the railways actually took place. Mr. Bustamante, 
as Minister of Communications, in language that is perhaps 
demonstrative of the local milieu, proclaimed that “such 
actions from immoral politicians will only satisfy the vanity 
and lust for power of those political rejects who try to 
foist their objectionable selves on the public.” As though 
this were not enough, a further statement blasted his enemies 
in the following language: “Only those with the mark of the 
beast, carrying the odor of the skunk, could be capable of 
such indecent and immoral action.” . 

The lunatics, presumably, were having a field day. The 
Daily Gleaner of February 16 reported looting, vandalism 
and the destruction of foodstuffs in the institution. On 
February 17 part of the asylum burned down, with fifteen 
lives lost. These were by no means the only casualties. Mr. 
Bustamante in his wrath had led a demonstration of some 
5,000 dockworkers and partisans to the hospital to examine 
the scene. Two were killed in the ensuing fracas. Language 
became more lurid as events piled up one on the other. 
When threatened with attack, Leader Bustamante retorted 
in terms that left no doubt as to his intention: “I am pre- 
pared to lie on my belly and struggle with the opponents.” 

The Jamaica government was faced by a grave and diffi- 
cult task. It imposed emergency restrictions and announced 
that it would not deal with the strikers. Emergency volun- 
teers were asked for, and women Religious were sent at 
the request of the Government, later to be withdrawn. The 
firemen of Kingston struck and the Canadian Brockville 
Rifles stationed in the island took over their task. The real 
problem was not merely the tugging and pulling between 
rival labor unions, but a series of strikes against the Gov- 
ernment itself, since all the institutions involved are govern- 
ment-administered. Father Gerald Heffernan, S.J., able edi- 
tor of the local Catholic weekly, Catholic Opinion, wrote: 

Of course everyone knows that the struggle lies not 

merely between government and the TUC, but be- 

tween the rival trade-union forces of the Trade Union 

Council and the Bustamante Industrial Trade Unions. 

Experience in other countries bears abundant testi- 

mony that it is a dangerous, and in the long run a 

futile business to marry trade unionism to politics. 

In terms of the fight for self-government, the situation 
might easily become the argument for not granting such 
autonomy. If it was originally intended, as seems to be the 
case, to allow Jamaicans to make their own mistakes, it 
would be a great tragedy to discover that episodes of the 
type just described would constitute an argument against 
the liquidation of colonialism in that island or anywhere. 

The local press focused attention on this point most 
effectively in stating in the Daily Gleaner of February 18: 

Never have the political leaders of this country faced 

a crisis of the present magnitude. We regard this situa- 

tion as more serious than the one which prevailed in 

1938. That emergency arose from economic and social 

suffering which it was possible to alleviate. The present 

crisis threatens to assume the proportions of a civil war. 
The whole problem of colonial peoples is one of the great 
issues of our times. Nothing, perhaps, has caused more in- 
tense speculation with regard to the evolution of the United 
Nations Organization. The United Kingdom very specifically 
has the enormous task of meeting the rising demands of 
her darker people all over the Empire. Their voice will not 
be downed. Jamaica is one of the oldest colonies still be- 
longing to Great Britain. Its people for three hundred years 
have lived under the Union Jack. For less than a year and 
a half they have enjoyed a degree of self-government never 
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known before. The use made of that self-government may 
well determine the pattern elsewhere. To those interested 
vitally in the future of colonies, an examination of the Ja- 
maican scene will not be out of place. It is colonialism 
and the shifting trends of the time in actual operation. 
The tight situation described above is now merely in 
abeyance. No solution has been found. The Colonial Secre- 
tary and the Government have in general held to their posi- 
tion. It is not impossible that a new flare-up may precipitate 
a condition which the Daily Gleaner describes as civil war. 


(This is the first of two articles by Mr. Pattee on the situa- 
tion in the Caribbean.—Eprtor) 


BRITISH CONSTITUTION 
FOR AMERICA? 


A SYMPOSIUM 


I HAVE READ with much interest Professor Kerwin’s 
thoughtful article in the issue of AMERICA for February 16, 
and am glad to accept your invitation to comment briefly 
on it. 

His statement of the case for correctian of executive- 
legislative relationships seems to me admirably sound and 
succinct. I agree with his analysis of the problem of co- 
operation between Congress and the President, and I share 
his anxiety concerning the dangerous consequences to the 
nation of prolonged deadlock and stalemate between these 
two great branches of our national government. The times 
in which we live are too menacing for us to allow these 
periodic conflicts to continue to frustrate the efficient con- 
duct of public affairs. 

While I concur fully with Professor Kerwin on the press- 
ing need of reform, I am dubious of the proposal he makes, 
following Mr. Finletter, to give the President the power of 
dissolution. This feature of the parliamentary system, to be 
sure, prevents protracted deadlocks between the Legislature 
and the Executive such as occur from time to time under 
the American system. But despite the strong appeal which 
the parliamentary system makes to some critics, it seems to 
me very doubtful whether it would be either sound or prac- 
tical to attempt such a drastic change at this late date in 
our constitutional history. 

Short of constitutional change, however, several methods 
have been suggested for promoting better teamwork between 
the two branches. Of these, the proposal for establishing a 
joint Legislative-Executive council seems to me to be the 
most promising and practical. Created by joint resolution 
and Executive order, such a council would consist of the 
leaders of the majority party in both Houses of Congress, 
on the one hand, and of the President and designated mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, on the other. The members of this joint 
council would meet at regular intervals and would collabo- 
rate in the formulation and carrying out of national policy. 
Serviced by a competent secretariat, the council would serve 
as a mediating mechanism between Congress and the Execu- 
tive at the top level of policy making. 

Such a council, I believe, would provide a medium for 
consultation among its members before legislation is intro- 
duced to carry out pledged party promises and on matters 
of high administrative policy. By giving Congressional 
leaders a part in the formulation of policy, instead of being 
asked to put through measures in the preparation of which 
they had no share, better cooperation between the Legislature 
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and the Executive could, I think, be obtained. The council 
would also enable Congress to deal more directly with diffi- 
culties and complaints arising out of administrative action. 
Minority leaders in both Houses might well be included from 
time to time in these joint conferences as a further means 
of promoting mutual understanding and harmony between 
the two branches. Formalizing the relationships between 
Congress and the President in this way, I believe, would 
improve and strengthen the performance of each. 

Several States have set up similar councils in recent years, 
following the lead of Wisconsin, which established such a 
body in 1931. The idea has also been endorsed by political 
scientists like Beard and Elliott and by writers like Hehmeyer 
and Finletter. I hope it will be adopted and given a fair trial. 

Rosert M. LaFoucette, Jr. 
U. S. Senator from Wisconsin 


WITH THE MAJOR PROPOSAL of Professor Jerome G. 
Kerwin advanced in his article entitled “The Constitution 
Is at Fault,” I find myself in substantial agreement. A modi- 
fication of our governmental machinery so that, in cases of 
stalemate between Congress and the President, an election 
could take place to determine the will of the people would 
in my opinion be a healthy thing. I believe, however, that 
with such a system in vogue it would be unnecessary and 
wasteful to continue to hold the term of office of Members 
of the House of Representatives to two years. If it were 
possible to have a new election whenever the President and 
Congress could not agree on important issues, then the term 
of office of Members of the House of Representatives ought 
to be fixed at four years instead of two. 

I believe it is possible that somewhat the same results as 
those desired by Professor Kerwin could be achieved if Con- 
gress would itself create over-all steering committees to de- 
termine legislative policy and consult with the President 
regarding it. Such committees should be representative of 
the membership of either the House or Senate and should 
take a broad view of the nation’s problems and base their 
legislative programs upon such considerations. 

I agree that, to date, Congress has not shown nearly the 
willingness to strengthen its own machinery which should 
have been shown under the circumstances and, if this point 
of view continues, some such basic change as Professor Ker- 
win advocates may become absolutely necessary. For, as he 
says, in times of profound crisis the paramount duty of a 
democratic government is action to meet the nation’s needs, 
and the whole future of free government depends upon that 
action being promptly taken. 

I believe, however, that Professor Kerwin fails to assign 
the correct reasons for our present difficulties. He seems to 
feel that the only influences to which Congress responds are 
the influences of patronage from the Executive. In my judg- 
ment this is true only to the most limited extent. Most 
Members of Congress, as a matter of fact, receive scarcely 
any real consideration with regard to patronage anyway. 
This is particularly true in the House of Representatives. 
The influences Congress is really subject to are the influences 
of general public opinion in the country. The fact that for 
a period after the election of a new President there is usually 
a considerable degree of cooperation between Congress and 
the President is, in my opinion, due mostly to the fact that 
the press and other organs of public opinion throughout the 
country usually deal rather generously with a new Chief 
Executive for a period of from three to six months after he 
first takes office. Thereafter partisan and other attacks begin 
to be made more and more against him, largely for the reason 
that if one is a Congressman, a newspaper editor, a radio 
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commentator or any other person speaking to the people, it 
is much easier to make himself popular by sympathizing 
with them in their troubles and blaming those troubles on 
some convenient person than it is by dealing constructively 
with the nation’s problems. 

Consequently public opinion changes and, with it, the 
attitude of Congress. Furthermore, I have noticed over and 
over again a tendency on the part of American voters to 
vote for a progressive candidate for President and then to 
turn around and say “but I am going to vote for a con- 
servative Member of Congress or the Senate just to watch 
this fellow and see he doesn’t go too far.” I have seen this 
operate in too many instances not to believe it to be an 
important factor in bringing about the situation which so 
often obtains in which the President of the country will be 
much more progressive than the majority of the Congress. 

Of course Professor Kerwin’s proposal would cure this, 
which is one of the main arguments in favor of it. 

Fundamentally, the absolute necessity of the hour is the 
taking of responsibility by the Congress for the passage of a 
legislative program which will actually meet America’s needs 
in the present critical situation. Presumably we would like 
to accomplish this with the least possible change in our gov- 
ernmental machinery, but whatever needs to be done to 
accomplish this purpose must be done if we are seriously 
devoted to the cause of justifying free constitutional gov- 
ernment in the eyes of the people of the world. 

JERRY VooRHIS 
U. S. Representative from California 


IT WOULD BE A MISTAKE to underestimate the impor- 
tance of what are sometimes called “mere mechanical 
changes” as a remedy for the contingency of deadlock be- 
tween the President and Congress. To call them “mechani- 
cal” is to fail to recognize the close interdependence of 
political institutions and political ideas. The institutional 
arrangements prescribed in our Constitution reflect quite 
accurately the political ideas of its makers, whose natural- 
rights theory of the sovereign individual seemed to demand 
as a corollary representative government, whose powers 
should be separated and, moreover, curbed in their exercise 
by checks and balances—the whole to operate in a federal 
framework of divided sovereignty. The institutional struc- 
ture thus produced was set forth in a constitution whose 
amendment was deliberately made most difficult. 

This is the system of relationships, essentially the same, 
within which our government operates today. Montesquieu 
considered the possibility of deadlock when he was elaborat- 
ing his theory of checks and balances, but brushed it aside 
rather carelessly: “. . . As there is a necessity for movement 
in the course of human affairs, [the three powers] are forced 
to move, but still in concert.” In practice, however, it has 
not proved to be quite so simple to get them moving. 

To pass a judgment on Professor Kerwin’s proposal, it 
would be necessary first to estimate how far our basic politi- 
cal needs have changed—our expectations of what govern- 
ment may or should do. Then one must consider whether 
the changes proposed by Professor Kerwin are calculated to 
express institutionally the needs and expectations of our 
time; and finally, but equally important, one must deter- 
mine whether these changes are or are not beyond the limi- 
tations imposed on rapid alteration by custom, tradition and 
environment. 

It would require more space than is at my disposal to 
explain why I do not think, on the whole, that Professor 
Kerwin’s suggestions are necessarily imposed by the nature 
of our political problem. I may attempt, however, to state 


why I believe that we are not ready for the type of change 
he suggests. 

The success of the British model of the responsible ex- 
ecutive, to which Kerwin’s proposal may fairly be assimi- 
lated, and which it inevitably recalls, depends largely on the 
unitary form of the British state, its relatively close inte- 
gration—geographic, political, economic—and on the type 
of party system which has grown up in this framework. 
Because of the possibility of dissolution, the party organ- 
ization in the constituencies is alert; because there is a single 
line from the constituencies to the House of Commons, and 
within the House from the back to the front benches, the 
voter’s choice of a candidate may have its immediate echo 
in the Cabinet. Because a change of government is always 
possible in theory (even if it may not actually be imminent) , 
doctrinal differences between parties are apt to be clearly 
formulated and available for the inspection of the electorate. 
The Prime Minister is the foremost leader of the majority 
party, as the Leader of the Opposition is the dominant politi- 
cal personality of the minority; and both parties are truly 
national parties, not a sort of holding company for scattered 
State, city and county organizations as in the United States, 
often with little in common except a name. In such a sys- 
tem, enforcement of executive responsibility is feasible. Two 
more points should be observed: the position of the King— 
the symbol of national unity, above the battle of parties, the 
guarantor of constitutional continuity; and the British idea 
of democracy, shaping and shaped by their institutions, thus 
expressed by D. W. Brogan: “Democracy in England means 
the choice of a government with nearly full powers to do as 
it likes.” (The most important words are “nearly full 
powers.” ) 

One must turn to the Dominions, to Canada and Aus- 
tralia, to see how the system of a responsible executive works 
in circumstances more nearly like our own. The constitution 
of Canada embodied the first attempt to combine federalism 
with responsible cabinet government. And federalism has 
placed many obstacles in the way of a free choice of a cabi- 
net—sectional, religious, racial. Thus “availability” tends to 
replace competence, or to weigh equally with it, in the choice 
of ministers. Regivnal differences have operated against the 
national organization of parties and have made their doc- 
trinal element entirely secondary to the quest for a successful 
leader. Constitutionally it is of the essence of federalism, 
not less in Canada than elsewhere, that no one government, 
provincial or national, is charged with the entire responsi- 
bility for the country’s destiny. The flexibility of the cabi- 
net system has not contributed to the solution of Canada’s 
major problem, that of Dominion-Provincial relations, par- 
ticularly in the economic sphere. 

In Australia, the situation is similar to Canada’s. In 1929 
a Royal Commission, appointed to re-study the Australian 
constitution (under which cabinet government is again com- 
bined with federalism), came very close to doing away with 
federalism altogether, voting four to three. One member 
of the minority argued the utter incompatibility of the cabi- 
net system with federalism, holding that the latter required 
the separation of powers as in the United States. Western 
Australia has clearly indicated its wish to secede from the 
Commonwealth and establish itself as a separate unitary state 
with Dominion status. Here again, provision for a rapid 
change of government by appeal to the electorate has not 
been able to prevent serious constitutional problems from 
arising. 

Executive responsibility, then, may obviate deadlock be- 
tween two branches of government; but it works to best 
advantage only, it would seem, in a well integrated, unitary 
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state. How well would it work in this country, with its 
multitudinous sectional differences? 

The solution to the possibility of deadlock may be aided 
by better organization of Congress and its committees, now 
under discussion, and by developing a permanent non-parti- 
san executive-legislative conference for preliminary work on 
legislation. But unless we are prepared to scrap federalism 
and replace it by unitary government, the proper institu- 
tional structure for dissolution of Congress and appeal to 
the electorate sought by Professor Kerwin cannot be devel- 
oped. Sectional differences based on geography and long tra- 
dition, reinforced by political usages, seem to put such a 
change far into the future. 

(Rev.) Gerarp F, Yates, S.J. 
Political Science Department 
Georgetown University 


THE MORAL ISSUES 
IN HOUSING 


WILLIAM J. GIBBONS 


HOUSING ONLY INDIRECTLY concerns the Church, 
since her primary mission is in the spiritual order. Her great- 
est efforts will always be directed toward the betterment 
of the religious and moral life of the people. Yet housing 
has a most intimate connection with morals and the preser- 
vation of family life. When a housing crisis assumes the 
proportions of ours today it becomes very much the concern 
of all religious leaders. Thus reason the Catholic Bishops of 
Scotland in their joint pastoral on housing issued on January 
1 of this year (text in the Catholic Mind, April, 1946). 
Housing, states the pastoral, has become a “burning ques- 
tion” of the day and one “closely connected with the preser- 
vation of peace.” If justification is needed for the writing of 
a detailed letter on the subject, that is it. 


INADEQUATE Houstnc—U. S. AND SCOTLAND 


Americans, long accustomed to hearing of the economic 
merits of their country, might ordinarily pass over the let- 
ter in silence. Now, however, our own painfully evident 
housing crisis should induce them to examine carefully its 
line of thought. Housing conditions in Scotland, apart from 
any actual war damage, which we were spared, are not 
notably dissimilar to those here. The following figures, given 
as approximate, bring out the similarities. 

Scotland United States 


Population a ak iris sc 5,000,000 135,000,000 
Dwelling Units .......... 1,300,000 37,000,000 
Persons per Unit.......... 3.8 3.75 
Built before 1914......... 900,000 18,000,000 
Substandard ......... 300,000 7,000,000 
Unfit for Human Habitation 67,000 $00,000 
Without Inside Toilet...... 400,000 13,000,000 
New Families Homeless 

Ge EGE) cevsvicscocces 170,000 3,000,000 


At a time like the present, when the spiritual and moral 
forces of the people should be at their highest the better to 
reconstruct a badly disorganized world, a shortage in decent 
housing is a tragedy. So long as nations and governments 
which still respect the dignity of the individual do not 
remedy such manifest inequity in the temporal order and 
safeguard a permanent remedy by law, the opportunity is 
always present for would-be totalitarians of the Right or 
Left—there is 2 fundamental kinship—to make an eco- 
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nomic appeal to the long-suffering people. Modern history 
should have taught us that by now. Even uncritical de. 
fenders of limitless free-enterprise, if they are sincere in 
their condemnation of totalitarianism, must now re-study 
basic principles of social justice. The provision of decent 
housing is a major way in which just distribution of wealth 
will be effected in the years ahead. 

Mindful of the moral implications of the present housing 
crisis—England and Scotland are slightly worse off than we, 
but the issues are the same—the Scottish Bishops recall that 
adequate shelter is among the requisites of a just social 
order: 


. . - We point out that every individual has a right to 
decent living conditions. The material wealth of the 
world was placed by God at man’s disposal, not for the 
benefit of the few or the strong, but in order that con- 
ditions should be created in which every individual 
would be enabled to develop in accordance with the de- 
signs of the Creator. Such conditions imply as a mini- 
mum that adequate food, clothing and shelter should 
be available to everyone. 

Partly for this end, too, nature designed that men 
should live in society and should choose for themselves 
a government which, among other things, would ensure 
that no individual, without fault of his own, should fall 
below this minimum standard of living, as long as there 
was sufficient wealth available to the community to 
make provision for all. 


This quotation gives added emphasis to the truth that the 
right of the individual to at least minimum decent living 
standards may not be made conditional on his strength and 
ability to obtain his share. The philosophy of “individual- 
ism,” which puts its trust in the mere presence of “oppor- 
tunity” for economic advancement, is at best an inadequate 
statement of the basic principles of social justice. At its 
worst it becomes a thinly veiled disguise for a selfish desire 
to maintain the status quo. 


Mora Cost or SLUMS 


The moral urgency of decent housing may be better 
understood when we reflect on the results of inadequate and 
substandard housing. There are two aspects of the question: 
one the actual physical state of the available housing; the 
other the presence or absence of sufficient living space for 
normal family life. A compact modern apartment may ulti- 
mately be as harmful as run-down, substandard housing 
when one considers the crowding. Not merely minimum 
modern facilities are essential, but also light, space and air 
are needed for the family’s proper development. 

1. Health suffers from inadequate housing. Crowding 
and poor sanitary conditions normally take their toll in 
higher incidence of disease, notably tuberculosis. Add to this 
that inadequate housing frequently means high rents which 
leave the family less income for purchase of necessary health- 
giving foods. 

2. Family life suffers. Bad living conditions, cramped 
quarters, lack of privacy offer standing invitations to ten- 
sion, impatience and anxiety. Unwholesome curiosity and 
undue familiarities develop in children, while parents dread 
the arrival of another child for which additional space is 
unavailable. The multi-family apartment makes its own 
contribution to the tearing down of family life. Usually 
such apartments have less than four rooms and not infre- 
quently three or fewer. Under such conditions large families 
and normal healthy family life are practically impossible. 
Rural slums—in fact poor housing conditions anywhere— 
provide a similar threat to family life. 
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3. Individuals are adversely affected. The moral dangers 
just mentioned can affect all family members, but there 
are still further bad effects. Proper study and normal in- 
tellectual growth become so difficult in many cases as to 
be practically impossible. Discerning teachers know this well. 
Where suitable space for recreation is lacking, no one 
should express surprise when individuals wander away from 
the home and the family circle. Before being too hard on 
the movies, the bars and the dance-halls, community-minded 
persons should look to the homes. They tell their own story, 
which cannot be related wholly in terms of “secular” educa- 
tion. Juvenile delinquency is not exclusively the result of 
inadequate religious training. Quite often it is closely con- 
nected with housing conditions. 

These effects of poor housing are summarized by the Scot- 
tish Bishops in their pastoral. We can but agree when they 
state: 


The spiritual development of our people is retarded; in 
many cases efforts at educational improvements are 
rendered futile or at best seriously obstructed; home and 
family life, in the normal Christian acceptance of that 
term, is made impossible; marriage is discouraged and 
family limitation encouraged at a time when the sur- 
vival of our race is dependent upon a large increase in 
the average size of the family. 

Slums and overcrowding, too, are among the main 
predisposing causes of tuberculosis and constitute con- 
tributing causes to the spread of many other diseases. 
Finally, poor living conditions have a direct bearing on 
the increase of juvenile delinquency, a problem which 
is daily becoming more pressing. 

The problem of family limitation rightly alarms the Scots. 
Already those of retirement age almost outnumber the chil- 
dren. Before many years elapse, should the present decline 
in birth rate continue, they will actually outnumber the 
children. While conditions are not yet so bad among us, 
the disintegrating trend has already manifested itself. Certain 
of our large and populous cities—some of them largely 
Catholic in make-up—no longer show significant popula- 
tion increases. Housing and general living conditions are 
clearly among the aggravating causes. 

Young couples wishing to settle down in family life have 
especially suffered from the cumulative effects of a bad 
and inadequate housing policy. Scotland’s 170,000 homeless 
couples represent only a slightly larger segment of the popu- 
lation than America’s three million new families without a 
roof of their own. The Scottish pastoral meets this question 
squarely: 

Perhaps the gravest aspect of all is the accumulated 
dearth of homes for the young men and women who 
have married during the war. . . . No one can assess 
the social and spiritual detriment to our people and the 
personal anxieties and difficulties of these young people 
in the most vital period of their lives. 


EssENTIAL NEEDS 


From the negative effects of inadequate housing we should 
be able to conclude what are the decent housing conditions 
essential to the safeguarding of family life. The Scottish 
pastoral deplores the high percentage—seventy per cent— 
of houses built between the wars which have only two 
bedrooms. The Scottish Housing Advisory Committee has 
laid down a three-bedroom standard. This pleases the Bishops. 
American planning committees might well take note; the 
problem is the same. Say the Bishops: 

We must have homes, not just houses. Consequently all 

houses should be healthy, roomy and warm. Each house 


should be equipped with a bathroom and at least three 
bedrooms. Considerations of privacy would seem to re- 
quire two living-rooms; and the proposal that one of 
the bedrooms should be adaptable as a sitting-room 
during the day is highly commendable. This would seem 
to be a necessary provision for children who must study 
at home. 
Homes, moreover, are not built merely for individual fam- 
ilies. They form part of a community. Community planning 
is consequently called for, and the provision of stores, 
schools, churches and recreational centers is all part of a 
complete housing project. 

The pastoral admits the difficulties which stand in the 
way of attaining proper housing for all in the immediate 
future. But the housing need is urgent and too much delay 
can be ruinous. “Unless there is to be chaos, an order of 
priority must be prescribed.” The priority, in the minds of 
the pastoral’s authors, puts the provision of adequate resi- 
dential housing for the people immediately after the food 
supply. 

Opponents of our own Government’s housing program— 
some of whom labeled as “communistic” the subsidy pro- 
visions of the Patman Housing Bill—might be surprised to 
read the pastoral’s commendation of subsidy payments when 
efficient and cooperative builders cannot produce sufficient 
homes at low enough prices. 


WHuoseE RESPONSIBILITY? 


At the root of the housing problem lies the failure of 
the building industry to organize its efforts in such a way 
as to produce satisfactory homes at a price ordinary people 
can pay. The causes of the disorganization are many, and 
we do not treat them here. One thing, however, is certain, 
namely, that speculation and profiteering in housing are 
every bit as reprehensible as the same practices in handling 
essential food items. In both, advantage is taken of a basic 
human need to pile up personal gain. The time has come 
when those engaged in home construction must frankly 
admit their public responsibility. This point is not missed 
by the Scottish Bishops. They state: 

It is the social duty of those engaged in the industry to 
lend all their energy to the production of homes, even 
if it means sacrificing more congenial work. Likewise 
there must be unselfish support at the hands of the 
public at large, who should refrain from any action 
which might appear to turn the present grave situation 
to their own personal advantage. Without the coopera- 
tion of all, the work cannot be accomplished. 


The housing situation in our country, as anywhere, can be 
discussed only within the framework of these moral prin- 
ciples. Our procedure has been faulty in the past—not just 
during the war years—and change is called for. While 
change of policy will not immediately remedy the serious 
shortages of materials and skilled manpower it should go 
far toward preventing a similar shortage in the future. 





WHO’S WHO 


Ricuarp Pattee, head of the Latin-American Section of 
the State Department’s Division of Cultural Relations 
from 1938 to 1943, has recently been re-visiting the 
Caribbean Islands to observe and study current devel- 
opments. Mr. Pattee was born in Arizona, educated at 
the University of Arizona and the Catholic University 
of America, Coimbra (Portugal) and the Louvain. 
Prior to his service with the State Department, he 
taught at the University of San Juan (Puerto Rico) for 
eight years. 
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UNO MEETS AGAIN 


BY THE TIME these pages meet the reader, UNO’s Security 
Council will be in session, grappling with issues that are 
literally a matter of life and death. 

We learned at London a few months ago that great ques- 
tions can loom up and fade away within the short space of a 
few days. At present writing we have no way of knowing 
what matters will assume the greatest importance before the 
eleven-member body meeting at Hunter College. 

When the deadline for the provisional agenda expired 
several days before the scheduled meeting, the Secretary- 
General had received a formal complaint from Iran, certify- 
ing its dispute with the Soviet Union. Mr. Stettinius had 
declared his intention of moving that this item be put at 
the head of the Council’s agenda. But the so-called deadline 
did not mean new complaints or questions were ruled out. 
Counter-charges by the Soviet Union were a distinct pos- 
sibility. France was still making up its mind on asking UNO 
to interfere in Spain. 

No one is deceived, however, into ignoring the fact that 
the basic struggle is the contest among the Big Three, par- 
ticularly Britain and Russia. The prospects are grim and 
foreboding. But it is UNO’s business to dispel these clouds. 

What have the people a right to expect at Hunter Col- 
lege? And—perhaps a more personal question—what are our 
own obligations towards events there? 

The people expect that before the Council all nations will 
be equal. No country, however small, should be denied its 
rights under the Charter. No Member should be deprived, 
by blackmail or other undue influence, of its liberty of ap- 
pealing to the Council. Other Members have the obligation 
of vigilance on this point. 

The people also expect that the decisions reached by the 
Council will be based on charges publicly made and on the 
evidence produced before it. They will resent it if the real 
issues are obscured by procedural maneuvers or by red her- 
rings, or if the Council acts entirely behind closed doors, 
denying the world the right to form its own conclusions. 

They expect that the decisions of the Council will be 
reached “in accordance with the purposes and principles of 
the Charter.” Veto power or no veto power, all the delegates 
to the Council have equal obligations in this respect. 

Admittedly the Security Council is not a court. It is not 
obligated either morally or legally to follow strict judicial 
procedure. But it must follow certain minimum standards 
of procedure sanctioned by long experience to safeguard all 
parties. Otherwise international life has not progressed be- 
yond the power politics of the past. The public may not 
know the ins and outs of Iranian oil concessions. It may not 
be able to grasp the rights and wrongs of age-old economic 
or national rivalries. Yet it does know how to hiss and boo 
the raw decisions of a referee who transgresses the rules. 

But in accepting the right to criticize, the public also 
accepts some responsibilities. 

Is it necessary to say that no nation should be judged 
beforehand? For instance, Russia may be more guilty than 
most of us believe. But she must not come before the Coun- 
cil already condemned. 

At times the public interest may not in fact be served by 
the public airing of highly inflammable issues. By putting 
upon the speakers the obligation of appealing to the gallery, 
such a course may prevent the decision being reached on the 
basis of real merit. 

The work of the Security Council cannot be reckoned in 
the definite terms of strikes and balls. As Senator Vanden- 
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berg has said: ““The Security Council does not contemplate 
the technique of the meat-axe.” Pointing the finger and 
demanding the death penalty may thrill the courtroom, but 
lasting peace cannot be had so pleasurably. 

No one can blame the Security Council if it goes slowly, 
feeling its way along a dangerous, uncharted road. 

But it will be at fault if it so acts as to cast doubt on 
the sincerity of its participants or on its ability to do its 
job with dignity and efficacy. 


PHILIPPINE PLIGHT 


With all the pleas for relief it should occasion no surprise 
if the plight of particular segments of the earth’s surface 
receive insufficient attention. Yet pressing demands for as- 
sistance to the war-stricken elsewhere should not cause for- 
getfulness of our friends and loyal allies—the Filipinos. 

The island nation became the scene of bitter contests be- 
tween Japanese and American troops, with the inevitable re- 
sult that the Filipinos are heirs to the widespread destruc- 
tion and disruption of economic life which are inseparable 
from modern war. Thousands of young men who might have 
participated in the work of reconstruction and the build- 
ing of an independent Philippines are gone. They died at the 
side of our own troops. Now the Filipinos need help to get 
on their feet once again. They need it now, for the situation 
is urgent and the date legally set for independence—July 4, 
1946— is but three months away. 

War brought to the Philippines a tangible loss of $800 
million, mostly in buildings, roads, bridges and public works 
destroyed or seriously damaged. Although destruction was 
probably most dramatic in Manila, it was by no means con- 
fined there. Even less remains of other towns and cities 
throughout the Islands. Whereas 50 per cent of Manila is 
leveled, 90 per cent of Zamboanga disappeared; likewise 70 
per cent of Cebu, 75 per cent of Iloilo and 85 per cent of 
Davao. 

Periodically the case of the Philippines comes before Con- 
gress. The Tydings Bill (S. 1610), introduced last Novem- 
ber, provides for a three-man War Damage Commission to 
compensate property losses to the extent of $330 million. 
It also allows $30 million of surplus military property to 
be transferred, and devotes an additional $120 million to 
restoration of public works and for training Filipinos in 
engineering, health and commercial activities. More recently 
the Bell Bill (H.R. 5185), introduced January 21, offers 
further assistance by providing for liberalized trade relation- 
ships after the Philippines secure their independence. 

Both these bills are with the respective committees on 
insular affairs. Although Congress will probably act favor- 
ably on them when they come up for consideration, the 
delay hampers work of reconstruction and creates uncer- 
cainty and unrest in the Philippines and among investors of 
American Capital. 

The proposed legislation is not without limitations. The 
war-damage compensation offered amounts to only 75 per 
cent of actual loss. It is arbitrarily restricted to those of 
American or Filipino citizenship, while Chinese and Spaniards 
—whose ownership losses amount to 16 per cent of the total 
—are left unrepaid. Behind this restriction—and other re- 
strictions on future ownership proposed by the Filipino leg- 
islature—possibly lurks the spirit of nationalism, to be dis- 
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couraged rather than intensified. As for future trade 
relationships, we can only ask what will be the effect of 
erecting barriers against Filipino trade at a time when we 
press free trade upon the world. The American interests who 
encourage such tariff restrictions might well ask how logical 
is their position in the light of defense of free enterprise 
and an open market here at home. 

It is up to Congress to see that the Philippines get the 
help they need—soon. We owe them a special debt, and this 
is the time to repay it. The time grows short. 


RUTHENIAN “APOSTASY” 


THE CASUAL ANNOUNCEMENT from behind the iron 
curtain that three million Ruthenian Catholics had aban- 
doned the Roman Church and submitted themselves to the 
Orthodox will surprise only those who have not been fol- 
lowing events in the Ukraine; and will deceive only those 
who have managed to remain ignorant of the techniques of 
Soviet strategy. For this is merely a carrying-over into the 
religious sphere of a pattern with which we have long 
been too familiar. The Soviets move in; an “oppressed mi- 
nority” appears; a “liberation committee” is formed; the 
liberated ask to be absorbed into the higher unity of Soviet 
freedom; their request is graciously acceded to; finis. 

AMERICA, on January 5, 1946, carried an article by 
Father Charles Keenan pointing out the beginnings of this 
strategy. During 1945 the Ruthenian Hierarchy and many 
priests had been arrested. A “Preliminary Committee for 
the Reunion of the Greek Catholic Church with the Ortho- 
dox Church” had been formed and had issued its appeal to 
“the venerable clergy of the Western Ukraine.” The appeal 
was decisively rejected; and the Ruthenian Catholics asked 
that the rights guaranteed to them even under the Soviet 
Constitution should be granted. The only result, in the words 
of Bishop Senyshyn, Auxiliary Bishop of Ruthenian Cath- 
olics in the United States, was 

. confiscation of Catholic religious institutions, 
heavy pressure aimed at making Catholics join the 

Orthodox Church, killing and imprisoning clergy and 

outstanding people... . 

That is the background against which the Moscow an- 
nouncement must be read. 

Since the Ruthenian Bishops are either dead or in prison, 
the “Synod of the Uniate Church” which issued the an- 
nouncement of reunion with Orthodoxy speaks at the best 
with very dubious authority. It speaks, moreover, in a too 
well known idiom. The Uniates, said the “Synod,” had been 
taken from Orthodoxy, 

. with the help of proud and power-loving Rome, 
which had always dreamed of its own dictatorship in 
the Christian world. 

Today, before our eyes, an act of historic justice has 
been done through the heroic deeds of the Red Army— 
truly an army of the people—and of the entire Soviet 
Union. .. . 

When we add a report from Rome that only forty-two 
priests (now excommunicated) out of some 2,700 voted for 
the schism, the true worth of the “Synod” becomes evident. 
It may be able to enforce its authority in the Soviet zone; 
but elsewhere its proceedings will have no effect whatever 
on the loyalty of Catholics. 


PRIESTS AND POLITICS 


IN HIS ANNUAL DISCOURSE to the Roman parish 
priests and Lenten preachers, Pius XII touched on a problem 
that is sharply felt today—the Church and politics. 

It is an old problem, and Pius XII said nothing new 
about it. But he spoke in a particular context—a proposed 
Italian law which would impose severe civil penalties on 
priests discussing election issues from the pulpit. In the face 
of this move, the Pope reiterates the traditional: position of 
the Church, which was embodied in the 1929 Concordat. 
The clergy in Italy are still forbidden “to belong to, or 
participate in, any political party.” Party politics—the pur- 
suit of particular temporal interests, not necessarily identi- 
fed with the common good, by special groups with their 
own ideas—are not the concern of the Church. In Ameri- 
can language, the Church does not belong in the smoke- 
tilled room, as a party to the maneuvers, deals and contests 
of power that go on amid the incense from cigars. 

Nevertheless, in renouncing party politics, the Church 
does not withdraw from the political life of peoples. The 
sacred silence of the sanctuary is not the alternative to the 
profane privacy of the smoke-filled room. Pius XII strongly 
reiterated his assertion at the public Consistory of Feb. 19. 


The Church must reject more emphatically than ever 
that false and narrow concept of her spirituality which 
would confine her, blind and mute, in the retirement 
of the sanctuary. The Church cannot cut herself off, 
inert in the privacy of her churches, and thus desert 
her providential mission of forming the complete man, 
and thereby collaborating without rest in the construc- 
tion of the solid foundations of society. 


This isolation of the Church from political life is, of course, 
what the anti-clericals always want. Their basic premise is 
clear: the Christian conscience is not a factor in public life; 
religion and politics are separate spheres of activity. Equally 
clear is the Church’s position: “Every man in his public life 
as well as in his private life, whether he strives for his own 
or for the common good, is bound to conform his conduct 
to God’s eternal laws” (Pius XI, Ubi Arcano). Pius XII 
flatly stated: ““The separation between religion and life, be- 
tween the Church and world is contrary to the Christian 
and Catholic idea.” It is Leo XIII’s oft-repeated principle: 
“The same one man is both citizen and Christian.” His 
Christian conscience must guide his civic life; and the 
Church must make his conscience completely Christian. 
On this principle, the Church enters the political life of 
peoples. She does not enter as a political power; her role is 
solely spiritual, and her action terminates at conscience. “It 
is,” said Pius XII, “the concern of the Church to explain to 
the faithful their moral duties, which derive from this elec- 
toral right,” and from all their other civic rights and obli- 
gations. If the ministers of the Church go beyond their com- 
petence, which is solely to give counsel and instruction in 
civic matters under their religious aspect, the Church is 
their judge, not the State. And here Pius XII reminds us: 
Let it not be forgotten that it was precisely under this 
pretext of combating so-called “‘political Catholicism” 
that National Socialism, which in reality desired noth- 
ing else than to destroy the Church, set against the 
Church all that machinery of persecution, vexation and 
police espionage against which churchmen, whose hero- 
ism is today admired by all the world, had to defend 
themselves, and which they fought courageously from 
the pulpit, too. 
The Church is in politics as man’s conscience is in them. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


DANCING-DAYS 


SISTER MARY JEREMY 


“HIS HEAD WAS THE PRICE of one dance!” read the 
inscription painted by the Curé of Ars over the chapel of 
Saint John the Baptist in his church. This arresting declara- 
tion was the headline, so to speak, of his twenty-five-year 
battle against dancing. Even for onlookers it was, he main- 
tained, an occasion of sin; to those who actually participated 
he was ruthless. Alas for Monsieur le Curé! Did his angel 
never intimate to him that there are dances and dances— 
that some are, in fact, celestial? What if the soul of the 
venerable Curé was met by such a dancing angel as we see 
in Fra Angelico’s Last Judgment and escorted to the throne 
of God in as graceful a rigadoon? 

Whatever the Curé’s reactions to such a performance, we 
may be sure that Dante’s would have been approving. His 
entire Paradiso is, in effect, one vast cosmic dance wherein 
the spheres of varying glory and the heavenly choirs move 
“with differing whirl, or swift or slow.” The same “unwalled 
expanse of love,” an infinite dancing-place for those happy 
ones who enter it, appears in the laude of Dante’s contem- 
porary, Jacopone da Todi. So, too, the sixth-century “Altus 
Prosator” sings of Heaven “‘with the chants of hymns con- 
tinually ringing, a thousand angels making spring with 
holy dances.” 

Many Saints refuse to postpone their dancing till they 
reach Paradise. Everyone knows the story of the Jongleur 
of Notre Dame, whose “leaping low and small, tall and 
high, over and under” won for him the loving attention of 
his “sweet and courteous queen” who came to fan her de- 
voted servant after his exertions. Less well known, perhaps, 
is the similar performance of Saint Pascal Baylon, whom a 
friar peeping through the buttery-hatch saw “leaping high 
and moving rhythmically backwards and forwards, before 
the statue of Our Lady which stood over the refectory 
door.” A few minutes later, when the friar entered, he was 
so awed by the sight of Pascal’s shining countenance that 
the memory of it long increased his own devotion. 

Blessed James de Voragine, celebrated compiler of the 
Golden Legend, actually organized a band of twenty-five 
novices who “dressed in the style of the secular minstrels of 
the day, in loose ivory-colored short cloaks and flat white 
shoes, and like the secular minstrels gave performances which 
included not only recitations, songs and instrumental music, 
but acrobatic feats and dancing.” This venture, made at a 
time when the abuses of the professional minstrelsy were an 
occasion of great scandal, is recorded with some disapproval 
by one chronicler. This shows Blessed James’ spiritual kin- 
ship with Saint Francis of Assisi and the other holy in- 
novators who fought the world with its own weapons by 
substituting innocent diversions for unwholesome ones. 

After all, as Blessed James’ defenders have said, Saint 
Thomas Aquinas had declared that play is necessary for 
human society and that minstrelsy, being intended for 
human solace, is not in itself unlawful if exercised suitably 
and in moderation. The displeasure against Blessed James 
cannot have been too serious since it prevented neither his 
consecration as Bishop of Genoa nor his beatification. 

A swirl of angelic merry-making attended the birth of 
another Dominican, Blessed Columba of Rieti. Called to the 
window by a mysterious voice, the midwife saw a chariot in 
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the street, bearing most beautiful youths dancing in a circle 
and making jubilant leaps around a waxen statue. Returning 
to the mother of the new-born infant, she cried: “Joanna, 
this daughter of yours will be blessed!” and told her of the 
vision. Thirty-three years later, when it was time for this 
gentle saint to die, she beheld a group of angelic young men, 
some carrying various musical instruments, while others 
vaulted joyfully with celestial mirth and song. 

If sanctity is honored by the dancing of angels, why 
should not human beings also honor it in this way? So 
thought King David, dancing with all his might before the 
Lord. Miriam, the prophetess, sister of Aaron, “took a tim- 
brel in her hand: and all the women went forth after her 
with timbrels and with dances.” Even today the inhabitants 
of Echternach in Luxembourg continue a remarkable ritual 
begun in 1553. On every Whit Tuesday, accompanied by a 
traditional melody, a group of persons known as the Spring- 
ende Heiligen or Dancing Saints go in a processional dance 
to the shrine of Saint Willibrord, offering this curious cere- 
mony on behalf of the sick. 

In Blessed Henry Suso’s autobiography an episode is re- 
corded which may well have suggested to Fra Angelico those 
exquisite scenes which show friars dancing into Paradise with 
their guardian angels as partners: 

After he had spent many hours in contemplating the 

joys of the angels, and daybreak was at hand, there 

came to him a youth, who bore himself as though he 
were a heavenly musician sent to him by God; and with 
the youth there came many other noble youths in man- 
ner and bearing like the first, save only that he seemed 
to have some preeminence above the rest, as if he were 

a prince-angel. Now this same angel came up to the 

Servitor right blithely and said that God had sent them 

down to him, to bring him heavenly joys amid his suf- 

ferings; added that he must cast off all sorrows from his 
mind and bear them company, and that he must dance 
with them in heavenly fashion. Then they drew the 

Servitor by the hand into the dance; and the youth be- 

gan a joyous ditty about the Infant Jesus, which runs 

thus: “In dulci jubilo” . . . . When the Servitor heard 
the dear name of Jesus sounding thus sweetly, he be- 
came so blithesome in heart and feeling that the very 
memory of his sufferings vanished. It was a joy to him 
to see how exceeding loftily and freely they bounded in 
the dance. The leader of the song knew right well how 
to guide them, and he sang first and they sang after him 
in the jubilee of their hearts. . . . This dance was not of 

a kind like those danced in this world; but it was a 

heavenly movement, swelling up and falling back again 

into the wild abyss of God’s hiddenness. 


“Not of a kind like those danced in this world; but a 
heavenly movement.” The words give one of those rare and 
luminous intimations of a recurrent design, an exquisite 
repetition in the intricate patterning of Divine love. Dante, 
Jacopone da Todi, Fra Angelico, Henry Suso—these are 
diverse witnesses, but their testimony is one. 

The motif of the mystical dance appears with extraordi- 
nary effect in Newman’s Callista. The passage occurs in the 
chapter describing the last dream of the young martyr: 


She . . . now was arrayed more brilliantly than an 
Oriental queen; and she looked at Callista with a smile 
so sweet, that Callista felt she could only dance to it. 
And as she looked more earnestly, doubting whether she 
should begin or not, the face changed and now was 














more marvelous still. It had an innocence in its look, 
and also a tenderness, which bespoke both Maid and 
Mother. . . . And the Lady seemed to make signs of 
encouragement; so she began a solemn measure, unlike 
all dances of earth, with hands and feet, serenely mov- 
ing on. .. . At length she was fain to sing as well as 
dance; and her words were, “In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Of all the forms in which we find this motif, the most 
mysterious and entrancing is the conception of Christ as 
the leader in an ineffable dance in which all His lovers join 
Him. This image casts its unearthly charm even on such a 
work as Wyclif’s controversial tract, The Church and Her 
Members, where we read: “And thus shulde the Chirche 
drawe to acord bi Crist, that ledith the daunce of love.” 
Again in the traditional carol, My Dancing Days, is the 
whole cycle of Christ’s human life in terms of this figure: 


To-morrow shall be my dancing day: 

I would my true love did so chance 

To see the legend of my play, 

To call my true love to my dance. 
Sing O my love, O my love, my love, my love; 
This have | done for my true love. 


Then was I born of a virgin pure, 
Of her I took fleshly substance; 
Thus was I knit to man’s nature, 
To call my true love to the dance. 


Ipto the desert I was led 

\ e I fasted without substance; 

il bade me make stones my bread, 
e break my true love’s dance. 








To 


Before the Jews me brought 
Where Baraflbas had deliverance; 

They scourged me and set me at nought, 
Judge me to die to lead the dance. 


Then down to hell I took my way 
For my true love’s deliverance, 
And rose again on the third day 
Up to my true love and the dance. 


On Easter morning the sun dances for joy because of 
Christ’s resurrection, and on Doomsday, according to old 
ballads, the very stones shall dance on water and the stars 
in Heaven. Man, too, must “come unto the general dance” 
of creation wherein all that is shall move eternally, circling 
in unspeakable joy, drawn, as Dante sang, “by the Love 
that moves the sun and the other stars.” 


DUBLIN LETTER 


“ON MY ARRIVAL IN IRELAND,” said one distinguished 
American airman whom I met at the recent International 
Air Congress in Dublin Castle, “I realized that I was in a 
city of culture, and while here I am going to find time for 
two things—to see your famous book of Kells and the Abbey 
Theatre. You must tell me about your great book.” 

Here is a little about the great book, for that friend and 
others. 

Recently taken from its hiding place and returned to 
Trinity College, this beautifully illustrated Book of the Gos- 
pels, dating from the seventh century, is one of our enviable 
possessions. Indeed, Ireland has few great treasures to boast 
of, like other nations, and this can be understood after the 
destruction of the monasteries; yet she prizes her ruined 
churches and famous monasteries and the treasures that were 


hidden in the bogs for generations during the days of reli- 
gious persecution. We owe much to the labors of the late 
Sir Edward Sullivan and others for the study and research 
in connection with this ancient volume, for no trace of the 
old monastery where it was written can now be seen. The 
town of Cennanus (or Kells) in the County Meath has many 
old ruins and ancient Crosses, but not a stone of the old 
monastery. 

Yet tradition, which dies hard in Ireland, has preserved 
the links of the story and fixed the date of the Monastery 
of Saint Columba, or Columbkille (Colm of the. Church) 
at 550. From a study of the ornamentation, this manuscript 
has been placed in the seventh, or early in the eight century. 
It is universally acknowledged that the two finest examples 
of Irish or Hiberno-Saxon illustrations are the Book of Kells 
and its only rival, the Book of Lisdisfarne. 

In brief, the history of the book is known from the time 
the last Abbot of Columbkille’s Abbey, Richard Plunket, 
gave it to his brother. It was acquired from Gerald Plunket 
by Ussher, the Protestant Primate of Ireland. Later Arch- 
bishop Ussher bequeathed it to Trinity College. Cromwell, 
however, to gratify his boasted literary tastes, seized the 
Book of Kells and stored it in Dublin Castle. On the Restora- 
tion of Charles II, it was returned to Trinity Library. The pe- 
riod when the Book was hidden in a bog and the cover of gold 
with precious jewels removed is another chapter. But still 
more disappointing is the fact that the monks who worked 
in the long hours from sunrise to twilight illustrating each 
sacred word with such consummate artistry, breathing the 
spirit of faith and love into each page, are unknown. The 
last remaining lines on the vellum where the names of the 
scribes were evidently written are torn. The last words read: 
“Pray for the soul of the Scribe.” The book has been in 
Trinity College since 1650. 

To the Irish people the Book of Kells represents the golden 
age of her civilization and learning. Many extravagant things 
have been written about the period, but Sir Edward Sulli- 
van considers that the scholarly, sober pages of Bede give the 
story of the Book as miraculous enough. That fierce and 
restless quality of the Pagan Irish, the terror of Western 
Europe, seemed to have emptied itself into a love of learn- 
ing and a love of God, and it is the peculiar distinction of 
Irish medieval scholarship, and the salvation of literature in 
Europe, that the one in no way conflicted with the other. 

The work now being undertaken by the Irish Manuscript 
Commission is arousing great interest amongst scholars from 
all over the world, but particularly from the universities of 
the United States, and with the remarkable industry and 
enthusiasm of American students much is expected. 

The Book of Kells remains one of the most visited of our 
treasures in Dublin. The magic of the illustrations, the color 
and Celtic design of ornamentation have elicited from the 
experts remarkable comments. Immense sums of money have 
been offered for the purchase of the Book, but without avail. 
To Ireland it means more than money. 

Whenever I visit the ruins of the old Abbey of Donegal, 
I love to wander by the sunny nooks where the Four Masters 
wrote their Annals—that much prized volume of a later 
date. Here they toiled day after day, only raising their eyes 
to gaze at the glory of the Donegal Hills as inspiration to 
their work. Last year the Irish Government had a postage 
stamp struck to honor the four Irish scholars, and to remind 
the Irish people of the value of their contribution to the na- 
tion. But of Kells Abbey we know not the scribes. What 
we do know is that the beautiful book they bequeathed to 
the country was written for the glory of God and the 
honor of Ireland. KATHLEEN O’BRENNAN 
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BOOKS 


LIBERALS AND FREEDOM 


A CatHotic Looks at THE Wortp. By Francis E. 
McMahon. Vanguard Press. $2.75 


CHRISTIANS HAVE SUFFERED badly, says Dr. Mc- 
Mahon, from the lack of practical wisdom to apply the lofty 
principles which are our heritage. But “we can profit from 
our errors. We can try once more to bring together that 
unien ot true principles and right concrete decision.” It is 
the aim of the author, “Catholic in religion, American in 
nationality, Irish in ancestry,” to provide some of these 
practical heips by which a Christian and a Catholic today can 
carry out that high responsibility which God has placed upon 
him. 

But Christians have suffered badly from another source, 
which is often an obstacle to our reaching right decisions. 
Language today, as ever in man’s history, plays us some odd 
tricks. The word “liberal,” if understood in an ancient, hon- 
orable and Christian sense, should stand for a man who has 
a wide scope of ideas, seeing things in their just proportion 
and connection. He would be a man who has a more than 
ordinary abhorrence for sins against the God-given dignity 
of the human person, and a strong sense of natural justice, 
in the correct and Catholic sense of the term. To our mis- 
fortune, however, this honorable title has been prostituted by 
those who call themselves liberals, but in reality sacrifice 
man’s true dignity and the pursuit itself to the passionate 
tyranny of an idea. Says Dr. McMahon, in the course of a 
review of the “failures” of so-called Liberalism: 

Thanks largely to the influence of modern Liberalism, 

we have today an age that is intellectually and religiously 

bankrupt. There has probably never been a period in the 
entire history of civilization when men cared so little 
about the religious and philosophical foundations of their 
culture. How long can a culture endure when it has 
turned its back upon the thing that made it strong and 
durable ? 

And again: 

No one is more sincere today than the modern Liberal 

when he talks about the “supremacy of law” and “the 

rights of man.” He is not speaking sheer gibberish, and 
he means what he says. But what he says makes sense 
only in a context which he has forgotten. He is echoing 

a doctrine whose fulness and integrity he has lost sight 

of. That echo will surely die away unless the Liberal 

can trace it back to its source. (Italics mine.) 

Dr. McMahon’s aim is to restore this context, by reviewing 
some of the foundations of our culture, and thereby to pro- 
vide what might well be called a manual for Christian Demo- 
crats: not a political guide, but a sound, thorough and frank 
statement of what a Catholic needs to know about his relation 
to society, to politics and to the world, if he is not to fall 
into a series of blunders that have only succeeded in isolating 
the Church and crippling its usefulness. 

His style is direct and popular, gained from experience 
in classroom and on lecture platform. He passes rapidly from 
the general idea to the concrete application. The author has 
cultivated a wide range of contacts, personal and literary, 
and his numerous quotations are apt and effective. 

Dr. McMahon, as he himself would not unwillingly ac- 
knowledge, is somewhat of the belligerent type; and some of 
his uncompromisingly expressed views have aroused conflicts 
that have gained for him, for better or worse, no small 
publicity. He refers to these events merely in passing, and 
propounds a couple of times, also in passing, his ideas on the 
Spanish situation, concerning which considerable dispute 
could be made. But these are incidental to the main course 
of the argument. This reflects the mind of a scholar who has 
made a more than ordinary study of the Papal Encyclicals, 
Christian philosophy and much of the best modern social and 
political writing. 

He prays that “Christianity and democracy will cease 
going their respective ways.” For “democracy which forgets 
its God is a democracy that will perish.” For this reason he 
drops sharply down to earth in discussing materialism and 
selfishness in the American character, democracy in the 
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United States, management and labor, the farm problem, the 
position of the Negro, anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism and 
the Ku Klux. He praises the great strength and soundness 
of American Catholicism, but puts his finger on a few weak 
s as well. He believes that Protestantism, Catholicism 

and Judaism have a common foe in secularism. In his con- 
viction of the high responsibility of Catholic education, he 
often wonders “what happens to the thousands of young 
Catholic men and women who leave our colleges every year. 
They seem to get lost in the maelstrom of mundane affairs. 
Their impact upon the civic consciousness of America is at 
best indirect. ... As far as that goes, such impact is good. 
... But the country is craving for leaders. . . .” 

Not alone freedom from many evils, he concludes, is what 
the world unconsciously craves: 

It is freedom also toward something that the world 

wants: toward the fulness of knowledge, the fulness of 

love, the fulness of a human personality that has finally 

found itself, that has become, under God, the master of 

its soul and of its destiny. 
In view of the alarming world developments that have taken 
place since the war (during which Dr. McMahon’s book was 
written) his picture of a Catholic outlook on the world would 
be more universally compelling if it took the Communist 
menace more explicitly into account; for nothing can be 
more thoroughly anti-Communist than his entire philosophy 
and interpretation. But as they stand in their clarity and 
vigor, his eloquent pages, if well pondered, will inspire many 
a young American to seek the roots of real freedom, and 
thereby to appreciate better some of the rich treasures of his 
Christian faith. Joun LAFarceE 


BLACK “MEN IN WHITE” 
Tue Inrrupers. By Robert Bright. Doubleday and Co. 


$2.50 
EVER SINCE I READ and reviewed The Life and Death 
of Little Jo several years ago, I have been eagerly waiting 
the next book by Robert Bright. Here, I felt, was a man who 
wrote with a deep, understanding sympathy for the under- 
privileged; beyond that he showed a keen appreciation of 
Catholic life. This was a fact evident in his novel and later 
confirmed when I learned that Mr. Bright was convinced that 
there could be no explanation for the dignity and integrity 
of those Americo-Mexicans, living among the greatest odds 
of poverty, other than that they were upheld and made hap- 
pier than many of their more comfortable and so-called pro- 
gressive fellows by their unquestioning faith in the Church. 

So, with these anticipations keen, I read through The 
Intruders at one sitting. It is that kind of book; it is short, 
tense, quite masterly in its psychology; it deals with a dra- 
matic and important theme; it pulses with a really vibrant 
sympathy—but I regret exceedingly that something I had by 
no means anticipated in this author creeps in: there are sev- 
eral passages dealing with adultery which are much too sug- 
gestive in detail, which are absolutely not organic to the 
story and which, therefore, offend doubly against eraftsman- 
ship and morals. 

This being said in reprobation, Mr. Bright’s story is about 
a surgeon in a private hospital, who is quite a mystery to 
his fellow doctors and to his acquaintances in general. He is 
a superb operator, but he is shy, secretive, with the air of a 
man always on the defensive. Well he might be, as the story 
unfolds, for he has Negro blood coursing through his white 
body. A Jewish refugee girl is drawn to him, subconsciously 
because she recognizes in him another of a persecuted mi- 
nority. Her father, a fellow physician, learning the doctor’s 
secret from a former fiancée, whom he is treating and with 
whom he has the immoral relations castigated above, tells a 
third doctor who, already consumed with jealousy and a 
hatred for Negroes, brings the stark story to an end with 
murder. But not quite to an end, for the real conclusion is 
that the murderer will be safe, will not even be brought to 
trial—only another Negro will be discovered killed. 

There is splendid characterization in this book: particu- 
larly fine is the portrayal of Dr. Shalby Gale, the rabid 
Southerner, weak, vain and ultimately vicious; little touches 





Meditations in Pencil 


By DIANA ORPEN 


Diana Orpen produced these sixty drawings 
of Our Lord in modern dress which she calls 
‘a draughtsman’s attempt at making a daily 
meditation,” while she was nursing English 
and French soldiers in an evacuated London 
hospital in the country. With daily Mass out 
of the question, she found them a “personal 
sheet-anchor in a world where physical 
exhaustion was the outstanding factor and 
food and sleep more necessary than one 


had ever imagined possible in peacetime.” 


Perhaps it is the circumstances under which 
they were made that gives these drawings, 
simple as they are in technique, a poignant 
dignity which makes them extraordinarily 
effective aids to meditation. Each picture 
has the quotation from the Gospel or Epistle 
of the Mass by which it was inspired; they 
follow the Missal throughout the liturgical 
year, revealing the endless and beautiful 
reality of Christ in His person and living in 
the lives of men: “‘Christ in the streets, 
Christ in the hospital wards, Christ under- 
standing, Christ healing, Christ dying.” 
This lovely book will make the reader 
want to study the New Testament more 


intensively. 
$2.00 


At your bookseller or from 


Sheed & Ward, 63-5 Av.N. Y.C. 3 
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LIFE 





By 
Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B. 


Associate Professor of Ascetical Theology 
Catholic University of America 


—e— $2.50 —-<«— 


The scope of this volume is distinct from that 
of THE ASCETICAL LIFE, also by Dr. 
Parente. Here the author discusses the higher 
realms in the life of prayer. As in the former 
work, he treats the subject with the greatest 
clearness. 


Why should a priest be acquainted with 
mystical theology? One reason is that some 
time he may be the spiritual director of a soul 
that is in the way of the mystical life. With- 
out adequate knowledge he is likely to be an 
unreliable guide. 


The work is divided into three parts, as follows: 


I. General Aspects and Basic Ele- 
ments of Mysticism. 


II. Mystical States in Particular. 


III. Mystical Phenomena. 


The third part considers such phenomena as 
stigmatization, protracted abstinence, visions, 
private revelations. 


The information contained in THE MYSTICAL 
LIFE ought to be part of the theological equip- 
ment of every seminarian before he starts out 
on the work of the ministry. A priest who has 
not already acquired this knowledge will do 
well to study this volume. 


SP. Herder Pook Co. 


15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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of gentle comedy point up minor characters such as the little 
Negro boy, Aurelius. There are moving dramatic scenes, as 
when the Negro doctor, under the intense strain of fear that 
his secret will soon be on everybody’s bitter tongue, trembles 
during an operation and loses the little girl under his knife, 
It is a book of passionate convictions and a most caustic 
indictment of injustice and cruelty. It is really a cause for 
deep regret that it is marred by utterly superfluous smudges. 
Let me say that I think Mr. Bright is a writer of too great 
integrity to have included these sections from a mere desire 
to pander to low tastes. I think he felt they were a necessary 
outgrowth of the situation. I cannot agree. A revision, with 
them omitted, would leave us a minor masterpiece. 
Harotp C. GARDINER 


GUNGA’S CREATOR GAUGED 
Rupyarp Kiprinc. By Hilton Brown. Harper and 
Bros. $3 


EVEN IF THIS WERE not the good study it is, it would 
still be an important book, for, as Mr. Brown puts it, in 
“considering the critical assault upon Kipling, there is one 
fact which must always be borne in mind; his critics are 
either very remote or very recent. . . . It was not till after 
his death that such writers as Edward Shanks or T. S. 
Eliot took him up for serious consideration.” Mr. Brown 
is too modest to assess his own book, but it must be added 
to the Shanks-Eliot evaluations to round out a trio of Kipling 
critiques over the past five years which can really be termed 
first-rate criticism. It represents his first essay as a critic 
on any major scale, though an intimate knowledge of India 
displayed in a group of good novels must surely be accounted 
an impressive credential for any one writing on Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Mr. Brown has divided his analysis into two virtually 
equal parts, the first, “The Factors,” being a sound appraisal 
of the Kipling biography, the second, “The Product,” an 
equally judicious estimate of the Kipling achievement. He 
makes certain telling points about Kipling’s relations to 
India, among them the significant fact that, except for an 
infancy wherein the child learned to speak in Hindustani 
before he did in English, “Kipling arrived in India at the 
age of seventeen, and he left it—for good—at the age of 


twenty-four. . . . Kipling was a boy in India, and his India 
was a boy’s India.” Not for him, therefore, the sociological 
subtleties of a Forester, or the political intimacies of a 


Weston; Kipling’s India, with its primary colors, its gold 
“lacquered down to dull bronze,” its “purples overlaid with 
sepia of the sea,” stands to theirs as the sea of Treasure 
Island to the sea of Lord Jim. But a day may come, never- 
theless, when Passage to India will remain a sociological 
curiosity like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, while Kim and The Jungle 
Books, along with such indigenous classics as the Panchatan- 
tra and the Jatakas, will be a part of an official Indian cur- 
riculum that need no longer be jealously vigilant over a 
writer’s Toryism or Liberalism. 

Mr. Brown is similarly percipient when it comes to the 
vexed question of Kipling’s politics; he puts the problem in 
its proper perspective, and he is quite aware that the day is 
soon coming, if not already here, when the issue will provoke 
no more adverse attention than Walter Scott’s obsequious 
courtesies to the Prince Regent do today. He knows how to 
suggest, by anecdotal vignette, just how much the smell of 
printer’s ink meant to this first and greatest (if we except 
Charles Dickens) of the great journalists in English letters. 
“He was loyal to his work; his mind and heart were in the 
newspaper office; when he attended a fancy-dress dance it 
was as a printer’s devil in a costume designed by his father 
—doublet and hose and a swishable tail.” 

However, racial hypotheses can be very irritating, and one 
would have thought that G. K. C. had destroyed once and 
for all the old pat Meredithian antithesis of Celt and Saxon. 
But Mr. Brown can still see in Kipling’s heredity “the hard- 
headed proselytizing North England Methodist confused but 
inspired by the mystic and superstitious Celt.” Might it not 
be the other way round, with the superstitious Celt supply- 
ing his rigid sense of hierachy, and the hard-headed Meth- 
odist strain lending him both earthy inspiration and that 














sensitivity to “elsewhere,” as T. S. Eliot labels 1t, which can 
all too easily be dismissed by the misleading term, “supersti- 
° rad 

Granted that some black Highland bequest of second 
sight may have made the Dismal House at Torquay intoler- 
able to a descendant of Macdonalds, and that a typically 
Celtic scruple about the psychic urged him to the sensible 
decision that he had “seen too much evil and sorrow and 
wreck of good minds on the road to Endor to take one step 
along that perilous track,” it is every bit as likely that the 
Kipling who “wrestled with obscurantist mullahs and hocus- 
pocus fakirs,” who wrote of “mewing lepers with super- 
natural powers,” who may have dabbled on one occasion in 
black magic in the House of Suddhoo, and whose father, 
finally, expedited the infant Rudyard’s hard birth by having 
a clerk sacrifice “a kid in the local temple” harked back to 
generations of Lancashire witches. 

Mr. Brown has, refreshingly, not been long enough at the 
critical game to temper his enthusiasms by hemming and 
hawing reservations, and he makes no bones of his conviction 
that Kipling’s range and “immense unbounded incalculable 
variety” must be acknowledged as genius. He sums up very 
well the impact of Kipling’s Elizabethan opulence of word, 
a quality which neither disciple nor parodist can even sug- 
gest in imitation, confined, as they are, to “a sort of basic 
Kipling.” He finds an admirable figure for his subject’s 
particular art “which may rise to the glory of a cathedral 
window or fall to the synchronizing of a clockwork toy: in 
Kipling there are times when it does both.” He gives full 
value to Kipling’s theory of fictional genesis, the same in 
essence as James’ doctrine of the donnée. He does not, how- 
ever, lay sufficient stress on Kipling’s self-consciousness as 
an artist, almost as great as James’ own; and one could have 
wished he had not so cavalierly dismissed those complex 
fantasies, Puck and Rewards and Fairies. 

The most creative, if not the most original of Mr. Brown’s 
critical suggestions—for he borrowed it from Eliot’s notable 
essay—is this: that any debate over the relative merits of 
Kipling’s prose and poetry is a debate of straw men, inas- 
much as in the best work of Kipling’s long and rich artistic 
maturity the two are so intermeshed as to form almost a new 
composite form. At the end of his treatise he asks what, for 
Kipling idolaters, must be in the nature of a rhetorical ques- 
tion: is there a possibility that Kipling may “once again be 
recognized as an outstanding genius of our race and our 
writing?” When the final rehabilitation is complete, Mr. 
Brown’s book is sure to stand high on the list of the pioneer 
re-evaluations. Cartes A. Brapy 


Fiery ANGEL: THE Story OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

By Ramona Sawyer Barth. Glade House. $1 
PRETTY PICTURES of Florence Nightingale as “the lady 
with the lamp” dissolve into a realistic war background, and 
someone sterner and more modern emerges in Ramona Saw- 
yer Barth’s brief sketch of the founder of modern nursing. 
It took more than sweetness and light to combat the official 
inertia and red tape and the public ignorance that let men 
die of battle wounds and disease, untended in filthy make- 
shift hospitals. It required equally strong will power to fight 
the well founded Victorian prejudice against the nursing 
class, and to secure the privilege of training nice, well edu- 
cated girls to care for the sick. 

Florence Nightingale had the intelligence, the persist- 
ence and the religious zeal to go on crusading during a long 
life, following the “inner light” that compelled her “to do 
God’s work in the world.” Catholic nursing sisterhoods, on 
the Continent and in Egypt, were an inspiration to the young 
Englishwoman. The example of the French Sisters of Mercy 
in particular helped to launch her into her great work dur- 
ing the Crimean war. Her biographer quotes her as saying: 
“The Catholic Orders offered me work, training for that 
work, sympathy and help in it, such as I had in vain sought 
in England.” Marjorie HoLiican 
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TWO MONTHLY NOVENAS 
to the 
INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE 


Ask the Prince of Peace through 
our Novenas for Peace, the Victory 
of over Forces of Evil, 
and the Protection of our men in the 
Armed Forces. 
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Ist Novena ist to 9th of each month 
2nd Novena (solemn) 17th to 25th 


You may add your own intentions. 








"Write for free Novena Leaflets. 


Offerings used to help support our 
Minor Seminary. 
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DISCLACED CARMELITE FATHERS } om no ot Frome to Ge. 

laced rmelite: ‘“* ore 
Shrine of the Infant Jesus of Prague You Honor Me, The More | Will 


Box. 551-N. Ponca City, Okla. Bless You. 
DOUAY — RHEIMS 


HOLY BIBLE CHALLONER VERSION 
1,308 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. $2.75 to $12.58. 
AT ALL CATHOLIC BOOK STORES 


33 Barclay Street C.WILDERMANNCO. New York 8,N. Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSB 


SACRED HEART MASS LEAGUE 




















A Shower of 
Blessings from the 
Sacred Heart A 





SPIRITUAL ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


1. All members of this League share i pecial Holy M 
said here daily for them alone for all time. dee 
2. They share in the apostolic labors of missionaries, and the 
sacrifices of more than 3,000 members of cur religious comsnunition 
3. They have the merit of educati and missionaries, 
al eupeting Gun in Oe tan al ee - 
4. Special prayers are said, and the Holy Rosary is recited daily. 
2 —— institutions for the living amd deceased members of 
ts ue. 


You may enroll anyone, living or deceased. Enroll- 
ment is perpetual only, the spiritual advantages con- 
tinve after death. 


An offering of five dollars for each is asked or 
twenty-five dollars for a family queelinent” (parents and 
their children). may be made at con- 

: i . : ‘ ’ 4 
book size certificate is sent for each enroliment. Large 
certificates sent on request. 


What better gift for Family or Friend! 
How could you better remember departed loved one? 











Priests of the Sacred Heart, 
SACRED HEART MONASTERY, Hales Corners, Wis. 


Dear Fathers:—I wish to enroll the following in the 





——_ 
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1 ' 
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i t 
Sacred Heart Mass League. I enclose ...... full : 
{ payment, ...... part payment for single enrollments, {| 
PCS: family enrollment. I understand there is no '! 
; further obligation on my part. (Please print name.) ; 
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THEATRE 


LENA HORNE, popular colored night-club entertainer and 
film actress, recently made some casual observations which 
may be of interest to the growing legions concerned about 
the future of American drama. Miss Horne, reporting for 
work in Till the Clouds Roll By, a screen biography of 
Jerome Kern, was being interviewed and photographed by 
representatives of Ebony, a Negro picture magazine. Her 
ambition, she informed her interviewer, is to be a straight 
actress. 

“I’m very gratified that people accept my singing,” Miss 
Horne said, “but that’s frustration. I really wanted to be an 
actress.” She continued: “It’s easier for a colored person to 
be a singer than an actress. . . . Color is a factor....A 
singer will be accepted when an actress is not.” 

Any fairly close observer of the stage will recognize the 
truth in Miss Horne’s remarks. Evelyn Ellis, now cast in a 
supporting role in Deep Are the Roots, was for years an 
ingenue on the Harlem stage, playing everything from melo- 
drama to tragic roles. She was one of a score or more of 
talented and versatile actresses who flourished on the nether 
side of the color line, half a dozen of whom immediately 
come to mind: Anita Bush, Abbie Mitchell, Ida Anderson, 
Ruth Cherry, Laura Bowman and Edna Thompson. Charles 
Gilpin arrested the attention of Broadway theatregoers in 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln and was acclaimed in 
O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones. Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 
the eminent English actor, was one of the few white 
stage fans who ever saw or heard of Gilpin’s associates in 
the uptown theatre: Charles Olden, Laurence Chenault and 
Andrew Bishop. Sir Herbert, for an Englishman, was pro- 
fuse in his praise of their abilities. 

When Miss Horne was being interviewed she was prob- 
ably thinking of numerous talented Negro actors who are 
unknown because the color bar denied them an opportunity 
to appear on the American stage. Her remarks are relevant 
to the current doldrums in the theatre, because full recogni- 
tion of the Negro actor may be precisely what is needed to 
reinvigorate our stagnant drama. Virile drama always re- 
flects dominant contemporary social interests, the “burning 
issues” of the time. Shakespeare wrote when kingship, repre- 
senting nascent nationalism, was foremost in men’s minds. 
Shaw and Ibsen came along when the winds of economic 
reform were blowing strong, and women were breaking out 
of their dolls’ houses. Uncle Tom’s Cabin reflected the rising 
tide of anti-slavery feeling. Today, the color line is the “hot” 
American problem, and also an explosive world problem, and 
the Negro actor may become its dramatic sparkplug. 

THEOPHILUS LEwWIs 


FILMS 

TWO SISTERS FROM BOSTON. In this cinematic 
mélange, both the highbrows and the lowbrows can find 
something to their liking. Mdke no mistake about it, here js 
a tasty musical that travels all the way from the Bowery to 
the Metropolitan Opera House as its story unwinds. Follow- 
ing the variety of its plot, the cast presents an amazing 
assortment of talent, with Jimmie Durante, Lauritz Melchior, 
Kathryn Grayson and June Allyson in the leading roles. Of 
course, Durante contributes a major part of comedy to the 
show. From start to finish he runs through his bag of tricks, 
and just how funny you find them depends primarily on how 
funny you find the Schnozzola. As for the tale itself, we are 
told how a Back Bay beauty takes a job in a Bowery beer- 
hall while seeking a career in grand opera. Miss Grayson is 
the high-spirited but determined lass who escapes irom her 
haughty Boston family, is assisted by her sister (June Ally- 
son) and the piano-playing Durante. In real fairy-tale 
fashion the heroine makes her operatic aspirations come true 
at the crucial moment, and treats the audience to some 
musical duets with Melchior, featuring compositions by Liszt 
and Mendelssohn. Light-hearted gaiety distinguishes this 
piece throughout—there are no dull moments, since comedy, 
music and some delightfully disarming business generously 
season the offering. Peter Lawiord, Ben Blue and Isobel 
Elsom are others in the cast. Henry Koster’s direction is 
tuned to the merry pattern. Adults are guaranteed an enjoy- 
able interlude when they see this picture. (MGM) 


JOHNNY COMES FLYING HOME. These is nothing 
that lifts this mediocre drama, built around the readjustment 
of a trio of aces to civilian life, from the limbo of undistin- 
guished films. Richard Crane, Henry Morgan and Charles 
Russell are the three flyers who decide to start a flying 
freight-service between California and New York. Money 
plagues their efforts to provide sufficient planes, until one 
of the men wins a large prize as the test pilot of a newly 
developed jet plane. Fay Marlowe and Martha Stewart pro- 
vide the feminine interest in a passable but unimportant 
diversion for the family. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


JUST BEFORE DAWN. The medical profession suffers 
again at Hollywood’s hands in this mystery tale about the 
crime doctor who innocently administers poison to a diabetic 
instead of insulin. A few more murders take place before the 
physician is able to unmask the real criminal to the police. 
Warner Baxter has the role of the crime doctor. Even adults 
who like this kind of thriller will rate this second-class stuff. 
(Columbia) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


GLIMPSES INTO THE WORLD of tomorrow featured 
the week. . . . Rocket ships loaded with passengers for the 
moon were envisaged by a scientist in Los Angeles. In the 
early stages of the earth-moon line, the trip may take as long 
as ninety hours; but later, the scientist revealed, the time will 
be cut materially. ... Cheering news came to persons dream- 
ing of a vacation on Mars. ... An Eastern scientist predicted 
that filling-stations will soon be hung in interstellar space, 
permitting vacationists, businessmen, individuals just going 
for the ride, to make the 35,000,000-mile hop to Mars... . 


The men cruising to the moon, Mars or similar future resorts 
will be wearing yellow pants. ...The New York Men’s Fash- 
ion Guild, after overcoming a minority element which favored 
pants in two-tone brown, decreed yellow pants with gray 
socks and ties for men of the future. The Guild felt that 
yellow—a happy color made gayer by gray—would beget a 
happier, gayer world of tomorrow. . .. A new approach to 
the domestic-help problem, an electronic device that makes 
cleaning the home unnecessary, was described by a Southern 
engineer. The device, by filtering out dust from the air 
entering the house and expelling cigarette-smoke, kitchen- 
and other interior-vapors, makes brooms, dust-pans, feather- 
dusters and maids as obsolete as the covered wagon. ... The 
efforts to improve the home are based on the presumption 
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that there will still be homes and family life in the world of 
tomorrow, a presumption not too well founded in view of the 
constantly rising divorce rate. 


Recalling that Christ referred to “marriages” of divorced 
persons as adulterous unions, a nationally prominent Catholic 
leader drew up a new form for magistrates who witness the 
“marriages” of divorcees. . . . Modern complacency toward 
adultery may make this form a widely used one in tomorrow's 
world. .. . It runs as follows. .. . Civil Officer: Do you, John 
Woe, take this woman, June Shame, for your legal mistress? 

. Man: I do. ...C€. O: Do you, June Shame, take this 
man, John Woe, for your legal paramour? ... Woman: I do. 
. .. C. O.: Now join your hands and repeat after me: I, John 
Woe, take thee, June Shame, for my legal mistress for better 
but not for worse, in health but not in sickness, for richer but 
not for poorer, until circumstances do us part (Man repeats). 
...C. O.: 1, June Shame, take thee, John Woe, for my legal 
paramour, for better but not for worse, in health but not in 
sickness, for richer but not for poorer until circumstances do 
us part (Woman repeats.) . . . C. O.: Now place the ring 
upon her third finger and say after me: With this ring I thee 
wed and promise unto thee my infidelity (Man repeats). 
C. O. (closing book) : I now pronounce you partners in adul- 
tery. Joun A. TooMEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Epitor: AMERICA’s editorial (March 16, 1946) reveals it is 
“crystal clear” that Father Blakely’s statement, “Our first 
duty to the public school is not to pay taxes for its main- 
tenance,” means precisely “that money taken by the State .. . 
shall be used for all the children at school, excluding none.” 
I should welcome the opportunity to gaze into AMERICA’S 
magic crystal, or perhaps one needs clairvoyant powers to 
perceive the hidden meanings of statements left by the de- 
ceased. People who quote Father Blakely’s statement seem to 
think that he was calling for a tax strike against the public 
schools, but perhaps they do not understand that Father 
Blakely didn’t mean exactly what he was saying. “Don’t pay 
your taxes for the public schools” was his way of saying 
that the Government should distribute its taxes equitably 
among all qualified schools. 

America’s editorial misses the point of my letter (March 
16, 1946). I don’t question the orthodoxy of AMERIca’s edi- 
torial policy in regard to the public-school system, but I think 
it is high time for AMERICA to settle down to the difficult 
task of fixing the responsibility for the evils in public educa- 
tion about which so much has been written. Catholic educa- 
tors are fully aware of the fallacy upon which public educa- 
tion rests, of its pseudo-preeminence and entrenchment in 
American life. Who is responsible? The school boards, the 
Government, the public-school professionals, or the people 
themselves ? 

AMERICA says -we must “insist” that the State amend the 
laws which keep secular education “entrenched.” Even in 
States where Catholics are in the majority, such “insistence” 
has produced no change in the laws. Although we cannot 
retreat one step in the defense of Catholic education, we can, 
I believe, be a little less belligerent in our criticism of public 
education, so that the sincere and hard-working public-school 
administrators will be more kindly disposed to give a hearing 
to the claims of Catholic education. Why keep sparring for 
a fight which as a minority we Catholics cannot win? How 
far can we go to integrate the Catholic schools with the 
public schools? Therein lies the practical solution of our 
problem. 

(Rev.) Witt1am E. McManus, Asst. Director 

Washington, D. C. Dept. of Education, N.C.W.C. 


[It is unfortunate that careful writers are so often quoted 
out of context and therefore equivalently misquoted. Father 
Blakely certainly suffered this fate im the sentence to which 
Father McManus took exception. In the pamphlet from 
which the sentence is taken, Father Blakely (in what imme- 
diately follows) stated: “We pay that tax under protest; not 
because we admit an obligation in justice....We have paid 
our taxes m the past, and the least of the apprehensions 
which any State official can have is that we may refuse to 
pay them.”—Ep1tor ] 


CANDY IN LENT 


Epitor: If Mary E. McLaughlin observes a Lenten pro- 
gram remotely akin to the one in her “sermonette,” pub- 
lished in your March 16 issue, she may well be pardoned for 
not “giving up” candy or cigarettes. But her literary tears 
for the “sales decline” of Catholics in the candy business, 
with a nod of compassion to the cigarette, movie and liquor 
groups, sounds like special pleading. 

Abstaining from what your appetites like or crave is the 
essence of mortification of the flesh. Why broadcast—in 
AMERICA—such views as Miss McLaughlin’s, when children, 
in particular, learn their first real lessons in mortification by 
eschewing the sweet shops during Lent? 

It used to be “reach for a chocolate” instead of a cigarette 
to cure the smoking habit. Looks like the candy-business 
boosters are getting their licks in all along the line. 

Please pass the fish! 


Newark, N. J. Joun A. MATrHEws 


LABOR CONTRACTS 


Epitor: Father Masse’s excellent article, “Labor’s Finger 
in Management’s Pie,” which appeared in the February 2 
issue, is exceedingly interesting and timely. The old shib- 
boleths of free competition and free markets are being 
shouted again from the housetops and the banners of special 
privilege seem to be trying to float on the breeze from the 
same masthead as the Star Spangled Banner. It is good, 
therefore, to have the smoke cleared away from the rights 
and duties of both labor and management with the restraint 
and logic that Father Masse has used. 

There is one phase of the present controversy between 
management and labor that I would like to know more about. 
I refer to the legal aspects of the “no strike clause” in the 
typical labor contract, such as the one that exists between 
United States Steel and the Union. We have all read Steel’s 
complaint that the Union violated its contract in this respect 
when it went on strike. I have not seen Labor’s answer. May 
I suggest that this would be a fruitful field for another article 
by Father Masse? 

Rochester, N. Y. 


[Regardless of legal obligation, which seems doubtful, no- 
strike clauses are morally binding. The President’s fact-find- 
ing board declared that the steel strike was not a violation of 
contract. Ep1tor]} 


Howarp M. Woops 


ST. VINCENT ON BEGGING 


Epitor: Anent the pros and cons of the clergy giving money 

to panhandlers, I should like to quote from a life of Saint 

Vincent de Paul, certainly an authority on the subject: 
Vincent believed that the practice of begging induced 
laziness and so encouraged vice that it was the greatest 
obstacle in the way of salvation of the poor. He forbade 
it to those under his control, threatening to withdraw 
aid from them, and he requested his followers to refuse 
to give to beggars. His firmness on this point allowed no 
place for sentimentality. 

On the day when, after pondering the lines of wan- 
dering, homeless men, broken with fatigue and hunger, 
and sleeping without a roof over them, he felt the desire 
to provide them at least temporary shelter and decided 
“that a refuge should be opened where they could obtain 
food and a bed and on the following morning two sous 
when they left,” he established the first night refuge. 
Quotations from Lavedan’s The Heroic Life of St. Vin- 

cent de Paul, New York, 1929 (pp. 130, 131). 
Grand Island, N. Y. (Rev.) Epwarp S. SCHWEGLER 


PAPERS FOR DENMARK MISSION 


Epitor: The Reverend W. Vick, of St. Paul’s Kapel, Rin- 
gridervej, Sonderborg, Denmark, is eager to receive some 
American magazines. A number of his parishioners can 
read English. Due to the stringent Danish laws, he cannot 
subscribe to foreign magazines. 

Father Vick’s parish includes the greater part of the old 
Duchy of Schleswig from Sonderborg to Kolding on the 
Baltic and as far north as Ribe on the North Sea. St. Paul’s 
Kapel is a poor and small parish in the Danish Vicariate; 
but this zealous young priest is doing splendid work there. 

The writer well remembers attending Mass at Sonderborg 
one Sunday morning in 1914. We swept the floors and 
arranged the altar while the missionary heard confessions in 
a small room next to the hall—a dance hall, perhaps a poor 
place to celebrate Mass, but faith and devotion were marked 
in that small mission. 

Father Vick will gladly furnish any American Catholic 
magazine with news of the Church in Scandinavia. The 
address is: Father W. Vick, Sonderborg, Denmark. 


Harrison, Neb. (Rev.) Joun C. MApsen 
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Founded 1789 


GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


is now registering students for the next term 


which begins APRIL 1 


Accelerated Program—Rooms available for 
resident students 


For information and catalogue, 
apply the Registrar 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
37TH AND O STREETS, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Phone Michigan 7000 — Extension 80 











~TWE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP—Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, 
Seculs Premptly 


Disceuats te All Cathelic Institutions 


Cathelie Beeks Bought and Seld. Catholic Libraries Purchased ‘x: 
Cash. Catalegues irsved monthly te Reverend Clergy ead Religious , 








Catholic Books of All Publishers Supplied Promptly. 
BOOKS New and Out of Print Books always on Hand. 


ea Books of all foreign publishers on hand. 


CATHOLICS’ BOOK SUPPLY HOUSE 
Box 14, Ozone Park 16, N. Y. 











In 48 states lovers of 


good food acclaim 


the improved taste 


added to their favor- 
ite dishes by this 


taste sensation. 
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THE WORD 


THE GOSPEL HAS been aptly described as the greatest 
of love stories: the history of God’s love for man. “For 
God so loved the world as to give His only-begotten Son” 
(John 3:16) ; and that Son “having loved His own who were 
in the world . . . loved them to the end” (John 13:1). As far 
as most of the human beings in the Gospel are concerned, 
however, it might be epitomized as the tale of man’s stupidity 
and unfathomable capacity for missing the point. One would 
think that a prayerful appraisal of our spiritual ancestors jn 
the Scriptures should engender in us a deep distrust of self, a 
vital realization that all of our strength is from God (James 
1:17). But this happy consummation remains a devout wish: 
example is lost on us; Edmund Burke’s aphorism that most 
men will learn only from the bitterest of school-mistresses, 
experience, still obtains. The Gospel for the Fourth Sunday 
of Lent illustrates these remarks. ; 

The people whom Our Lord addressed were spiritually 
adrift, sheep without a shepherd, and in their hearts was the 
consuming hunger which long before had been foretold: 
“not a famine of bread, nor a thirst of water, but of hearing 
the word of the Lord” (Amos 8:11). They were a conquered 
race, politically oppressed, economically insufficient and 
religion alone could have consoled them. But their religious 
leaders gave them a stone instead of doctrinal food. Then the 
rumor rose that out of Nazareth had come a great Master 
speaking truths of burning beauty, exalting the little and the 
weak, asserting that tears and mourning could be canonized 
( Matt. 5:3-10). Little wonder the crowds followed Him, “for 
He was teaching them as one having power, and not as the 
Scribes and Pharisees” (Matt. 7:29) and reinforcing His 
doctrine with miracles. 

One day Christ saw that the people were wan and hungry 
and, turning to Philip, He gave him a splendid opportunity 
for an immortal act of faith by asking his advice on the 
problem of feeding the crowd. Christ consulted Philip “to 
try him,” to let him discover whether his faith had matured 
sufficiently to turn instinctively to the Lord. But Philip calcu- 
lated in his slow mind and concluded that even if there were 
a food mart nearby, their meager finances would not meet 
the bill. This was the same Philip who, at the Last Supper, 
after three years of intimacy with Christ, would still miss the 
point and elicit from Our Lord the patient remonstrance: 
“Have I been so long a time with you; and you have not 
known me?” (John 14:9). 

Andrew pointed out a small boy with five loaves and two 
fishes as the only source of supply. Andrew, too, had seen 
Christ’s miracles, knew His mastery over the elements; yet, 
like Philip, he saw only the human hopelessness of the situa- 
tion and forgot the Divine power. “But what are these among 
so many?” he asked. Quietly, disappointedly, Christ had 
the people, some ten or eleven thousand of them, seated; He 
blessed the loaves and fishes and His disciples passed among 
the throng, distributing the inexhaustible food. 

Only after their appetites had been sated and they saw the 
Apostles gathering twelve baskets of unneeded provisions 
did the people realize that they had eaten bread straight from 
God’s creative granary and fish that never swam in any 
earthly sea. A murmur of admiration swelled to a shout of 
acclamation and they rushed at Christ to make Him their 
king; but He fled from them alone. He did not want their 
crown of gold; He knew that one day they would give Him 
a crown of thorns. He asked them only for their love; He 
would accept no substitutes. They, too, had missed the point. 

From our superior vantage-point it is easy to observe and 
dissect the pedestrian Philip, the pragmatic Andrew, the 
benevolent but blinded crowd. We wonder at their stupidity 
and conveniently forget our own, overlooking the many times 
we, too, have felt helpless before a problem and have for- 
gotten that Christ stands omnipotently ready to help us. Is it 
our automatic reaction to seek guidance and help from God, 
to remember that His Providence is around us sustaining, 
protecting and helping us? Do we give Christ what He asks 
for—our love and our hearts? If we caught the meaning of 
this Gospel our lives would be happier as well as holier. For 
the /ntroit (and invitation) of Laetare Sunday is not merely 
“Rejoice!” It is “Rejoice in the Lord.” He is our stren 
our sufficiency. WirtiaAm A. DonaGHY 
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COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 


WORCESTER 3, MASSACHUSETTS 
FOUNDED 1843 
Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 





DEGREES, AB., B.S. 
e 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SC'ENCE IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


NEXT ENTRANCE CLASS 


New and Advanced Students 
September 18, 1946 











LOYOLA SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS FROM AGE EIGHT 
980 Park Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Jesuits 
FIVE UPPER GRADES 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
* 
FOUR YEARS 
OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
* 
A Catholic Day School with traditional classical 
training and special emphasis on Mathematics and 
Science. Special Course in Aeronautics. 





Bulletin of Information on Request 


Address Dean of Freshmen, 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 


EYE EXAMINATIONS 


Fully Accredited. 
* 

MILITARY TRAINING 
Military Uniform worn in school 
* 

Complete Program of Athletics 





Three Registered Op- 
tometrists having years 
of experience are at your 
service, to give you 


Apply to: Rev. Walter A. Reilly, S.J., Headmaster 








examination and advice. 








JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
Six East 34th St.. New York, N. Y. 


Opposite B. Altman’s 34th Street Entrance 
Telephone: CA. 5-6774 


at reasonable prices 
Established 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff 
Optometrists 
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r—— CRANWELL~_{ 


Catholic sehool for boys, under direction of Jesuit Fathers. Four college 
preparatory; eighth grade. 
campus yarn pd located in the heart of the 


Emphasis placed upon good study habits, 400-aere 
Berkshire Hills. 18-hole golf 
. Sports. Resident nurse. Catalog em re- 


REV. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 
426 LEE ROAD, LENOX, MASS. 


ysical fitness program 








EASY TO USE...THE COMPLETE PRAYERBOCK 











THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 


IN LATIN AND ENGLISH 
by (Father F DH. Lasanee 


A prayerbook with the complete Mass for every day and 
all the necessary devotions. Size 4 x 644— 1852 pages. 
Cloth $4.75 + Gold Edge $7.00 - Leather $8.50 
English Only ... THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERY DAY 
Imitation Leather $4.00 - Gold Edge $5.00 - Leather $6.50 


Publishers of Missale Romanum, Breviariam Romanum, 
Rituale Romanum 








Today the Missal is the 


Popular Prayerbook 
3 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
Msgr. Kelly’s Study Plan shows how to use 
this Missal. 
Imit. Lea., red edge.... 


LATIN HAND MISSAL 
A complete Missale Romanum with Latin text. 
The ideal book for seminarians. 

Wy ee $4.75 — Leather......... $7.50 


THE PSALMS 
A Prayerbock 


English translation of the new Latin text of 
the Psalms approved by Pope Pius XII and 
arranged for Prayer use with commentary and 
reflections. 


Cloth — Two color printing. ...........eeees. $3.85 


THE RACCOLTA 


English translation of the official Indulgenced 
Prayers of the Church authorized by the Holy 
See. 


RE NEES Necanchonndnnusehucensens $3.85 the copy 


MY PRAYERBOOK 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 


The most popular prayerbook in the English 
language. 
Imit. Lea $2.50 — Gold Edge $3.25 — Leather $4.00 


2.50 — Leather.... $4.50 


26-28 PARK PLACE—BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc.—NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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Ask to see the new Kenedy Edition of 


Che 
Holy Bible 


now on display at all stores 


where Catholic books are sold 


SOCRRRCCCRDCRRERCHRCRRRCEERERRERERRRECERRESRRERREECCRSROCROCOESRESERESCRE CECE ESTRGRCEREROSRRREEHRE SESE RSRECRESERSESCREEE SEE EEE: 


Ol HE TEXT is the standard Douay-Rheims translation 
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